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Mr. Butler Blows Hot and Cold 


Tue nation has begun to pay the bill for the 
Tory election campaign. The Chancellor’s 
vote-catching Budget hastened the reckoning 
by giving new stimulus to the forces already 
unleashed by the doctrinaire “ dash for free- 
dom.” In the last three years, the economy 
has been released from all direct control. 
With the natural results. Production and 
exports have risen more sluggishly than 
under the Labour Government. Yet con- 
sumption has increased rapidly—and so have 
imports—and wages, prices and dividends 
have chased each other up the familiar spiral. 
Rising prices are the best index of this 
Government's failure in economic policy. In 
both West Germany and the U:S., prices 
have levelled off and even fallen slightly since 
1951. In Britain, they have risen by thirty 
per cent. No wonder that there is pressure 
on sterling and British exporters find com- 
petition increasingly difficult. 

All this time, Mr. Butler has tried to keep 
things in hand by monetary policy alone. 
But dear money is not enough; the Chan- 
cellor falls back on exhortation. Since the 
monetary mechanism has failed to squeeze 
credit tightly enough, the banks are told 
piously to make substantial reductions in 
their advances, and industry, similarly, is 
urged to co-operate in the economy drive. 
But will this plea—disregarded since the 
first touch of the brake in February—be 


heeded now? The banks cannot logically 
be blamed if they fail to give full co-opera- 
tion to a Chancellor who has vacillated 
between dearer money and Budget gener- 
osity, and who, in any case, has urged private 
enterprise to invest in the success of a 
profitable free-for-all. 

In fact, having jettisoned the controls 
which could hold down inflationary pres- 
sures, the Government is bound to seek 
economies in the public sector. There, at 
least, it knows that its writ will run. 
Nationalised industries will not disregard 
Government directives, nor can local authori- 
ties, who depend upon Government money 
and must, in such matters as education, 
roads and housing, secure Ministry approval 
for their projects. The social services, 
moreover, are under direct Treasury control. 
Since a Tory Chancellor cannot intervene 
directly in the private sector, Tory deflation- 
ary policy, as in the past, can be no more 
than a combination of dear money and the 
Treasury axe. 

Such faith in the classic remedy was bad 
enough in the inter-war years, when the 
terms of trade were favourable and Britain 
had a steady investment income from over- 
seas. Today, when the absence of effective 
import controls throws internal inflation 
directly on to an adverse trade balance, it is 
a clumsy and probably ineffective way of 


reducing imports and expanding exports. 

It is true that Mr. Butler has insisted that 
the development plans for coal, oil, nuclear 
power and the railways are to go ahead. 
But it is simply a play on words to suggest 
that “slowing down” investment plans is 
somehow different from cutting them. And 
when capital investment in this country is 
already too low, how can it be cut “ without 
doing harm?” If Britain is to hold its place 
in the world and escape from the inflationary 
cycle, it meeds the increased and cheaper 
production that can only. come from large- 
scale investment. And that is precisely 
what Tory economic policy cannot achieve, 
or at least cannot do selectively, because it 
has no means of planning. Mr. Butler’s 
method is to blow hot and cold. 

For the Labour Party, once it has 
recovered from the self-satisfaction of being 
proved right, Mr. Butler’s failure is a chal- 
lenge. Is Labour brave enough, can its 
public propaganda be skilful enough, to fight 
for a really large-scale investment pro- 
gramme, even though this may mean tem- 
porary curbs on easy living? For this, in 
the long run, is the crux of our national 
problem. Labour has become timid 
because it fears that it has become identified 
in the public mind with negative controls. 
It should, on the contrary, prove that it is the 
one truly expansionist party. 
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The News in Review 


At Home 


Mo anxer. reactions to the Chancellor’s policy 


statement have been instructive. The sterling 
exchange rate showed an immediate recovery: 
Mr. Butler’s unequivocal announcement that he 
had no intention of devaluing the pound, or 
allowing it to “float” with a lower official sup- 
port level, led to rapid closing of speculative open 
positions by “bears” of sterling in New York 
and on the Continent. In London, movements 
of industrial shares suggest that, in the City’s 
Opinion, neither the new restrictions on hire pur- 
chase nor the Chancellor’s appeal to the banks for 
# stricter curb on lending, will do much to slow 
down the present boom in production and profits, 
After a sharp fall on Monday, before Mr. Butler’s 
speech, industrial shares began to recover on 
Tuesday; and at the close of business the 
Financial Times index for industrial equities 
showed a fall of less than 4 per cent. from the 
peak reached last week, The index is still 40 
per cent, higher than a year ago, On the other 
hand, gilt-edged securities continued the decline 
set in motion by the rise in Bank rate last Febru- 
ary. The index for this class of security is now 
nearly 14 per cent. lower than at this time last 
year; and the market, expecting that the July gold 
reserve figures will make a bad showing, is clearly 
nervous. It fears that the Chancellor, facing the 
seasonal pressure on sterling during the autumn, 
may feel compelled to raise Bank rate still further. 
Indeed, it is arguable that only by so doing, and 
by forcing gilt-edged prices down to a level at 
which the joint stock banks would be reluctant 
to sell investments, can Mr. Butier be certain of 
reversing the present tendency for bank advances 
t© go on expanding despite higher interest rates. 


Iv there is one sector of the economy in which 
curtailment of capital investment would be com- 
pletely suicidal, it is coal mining. The Govern- 
moent’s announcement, last week, that coal exports 
are to be drastically cut was realistic in the sense 
that it is absurd to make a loss of nearly £20m. 
a year in order to export 11m. tons of coal while 
importing over 12m. tons. But though cutting 
both sides of this peculiar account will help the 
balance of foreign payments and improve the 
N.C.B.’s finances, the necessity for some exports 
will remain until our output of coal increases; fuel- 
saving is unlikely to bridge completely the gap 
between static production and steadily rising con- 
sumption, Moreover, it is vitally important to 
replace by cheaper output the 2m. tons of 
“marginal” coal which is now saised by the 
N.C.B. at an extravagant cost which has to be 
borne (in averaged prices) by all consumers. For 
these reasons it is essential that the Board’s 
development programme—on which long-term 
prospects of higher output are dependent—should 
be pursued with vigour and not stinted for money. 


Tu Government's decision to leave in public 
ownership the trunk road services now operated 
by the British Transport Commission was justi- 
fied by the Minister in last week’s Commons 
debate by reference to the “ increased efficiency 
and scope” of these services, and the “good 
service” they are rendering to industry and 
commerce. So, no doubt, they are. But the 
charge against the Government hitherto has been 
twofold; first, that it was breaking up an effi- 
ciently run public service for the doctrinaire 


purpose of restoring private profit to the in- 
dustry; and, secondly, that it was throwing away 
the only effective instrument for creating an 
economically planned and integrated national 
transport service. The new decision of fously 
goes some way to meet the first of these charges. 
How far does it go to meet the second? It is 
foolish to claim that as a result of the heavy 


‘capital burden of the railways long-distance 


road haulage should be run merely as a sub- 
sidiary to a (perhaps less efficient) railway ser- 
vice. But what then should be the relation 
between the two? 


Overseas 


Tue U.S. Government this week agreed to direct 
negotiations with China, on the ambassadorial 
level, about the repatriation of Americans held 
in China and the Chinese students still seeking 
repatriation from the U.S. This is a step forward 
from the talks that have been going on quietly 
for a year between the consuls in Switzerland, 
and though the agenda for the envoys’ meeting in 
Geneva on August 1 is cautiously limited, it 
undoubtedly opens the way for more realistic rela- 
tions between two of the Great Powers which do 
not officially recognise each other. Significantly, 
the announcement came immediately after Senator 
George—whose call for top-level talks just pre- 
ceded the Administration’s decision to meet the 
Russians at Geneva—had appeared on television 
fo urge a meeting, possibly between Mr. Dulles 
and Chou En-lai, “ within six months.” This, he 
said, should discuss all “ outstanding differences.” 
The U.S. it seems, is moving slowly towards com- 
mon sense in China policy. Mr. Dulles, indeed, 
intends that the touchy subject of the Formosa 
“truce” shall be raised at the meeting. 


"Tue Colonial Secretary will find himself con- 
fronted with a very delicate situation when he 
arrives in Singapore next Tuesday. Mr. David 
Marshall’s Labour Front coalition has clashed 
head on with the Governor, Sir Robert Black, on 
the central issue of the Governor’s discretionary 
powers. The immediate dispute—whether or not 
the Governor should approve the appointment of 
four Junior Ministers—is in itself a comparatively 
small one. Moreover, it is not especially popular 
with the public, and Mr. Marshall’s enemies may 
be right in claiming that his advice to the Gover- 
nor stemmed more from a desire to reward his 
party followers than to improve the machinery 
of government. Nevertheless, the underlying 
issue is fundamental, Mr. Marshall put it 
succinctly in a formal letter to the Governor : 


I cannot take orders either from your Excellency 
or from the Colonial Office. Singapore must be 


ae from aeeere and by Singapore. Your 
inisters and Coalition Government intend that 
the Rendel Constitution should give effective 

t by the people as of now, There can 

G no dual control, Either you govern or we do 

—and so long as we are your Ministers we intend 

to govern, giving full and respectful consideration 

to your Exceliency’s advice, 

But, of course, dual control is exactly what the 
British Government has envisaged as the result 
of. the Rendel Constitution. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
must be anxious to come to terms, if he can, with 
Mr. Marshall—and the existing Assembly—rather 
than drive them out in favour of devils yet un- 
known, What can he do? To begin with, he can 


issue the most stringent instructions to all his 
officials, from the Governor downwards, that more 
regard must be paid to the natural susceptibilities 
and national ambitions of the Malayan people. Ar 
present, Mr. Marshall and his fellow Ministers 
have some grounds for supposing that many 
senior officials are against them, are seeking to 
hold back progress towards self-government and 
entirely lack (in Mr. Marshall’s words) “ proper 
respect for the people of this country in the per- 
son of their chief elected representative.” This 
is surely not Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s attitude. If Mr. 
Marshall could be convinced that it was not that 
of Government House, he might be more ready 
to compromise on the speed at which full power 
is to be transferred. 


By telling the Portuguese that they must close 
down their Legation in Delhi before August 8, 
the Indian Government is trying to forestall 
demands for more drastic action. Last August, in 
a less explosive situation, Mr. Nehru avoided in- 
cidents and offered to meet the Portuguese with- 
out any prior commitments. Since then opinion 
in India has hardened. Goa is no more part of 
Portugal, people believe—and it is palpably true 
—than Delhi was part of Britain. Communists 
and Praja Socialists have this at least in common, 
that they reject Mr. Nehru’s moderation; the 
former advocate police action, the latter a mass 
entry of satyagrahis (passive resisters) into Goa 
this week-end. The Indian Congress Working 
Committeé is opposed to such marches, since they 
might lead to violence. (Between February, 1954, 
and April, 1955, the Goa National Congress has 
announced, the Portuguese arrested 2,567 people 
for taking part in the freedom movement, and 
510 are still in prison!) When Mr. Nehru re- 
turned from his recent tour, he told a press con- 
ference that “instead of solving one question of 
Goa, India, by using force, might have to face ten 
more questions,” and might be entangled “in all 
kinds of international complications.” Whilst in 
Rome, he had discussed Goa with Pope Pius XII 
at an audience, and the Pontiff had agreed with 
him that Goa was “a political question, and not 
a religious one.” This undermines part of the 
Portuguese argument to hold on to Goa. Does 
President Salazar still risk an incident over Goa 
for the sake of imperial prestige, or is he gambling 
on the bargaining power of Nato membership? 


Tue return of the Kabaka to his kingdom is the 
result of the Baganda’s belated realisation that 
tribal feudalism and modern democracy are 
incompatible, and that the real way to a solution 
was pointed out by the Hancock Report. The 
new constitution, which is to be brought into 
operation a8 soon as a provisional agreement is 
signed by the Kabaka’s personal representatives, 
and which the Kabaka himself will endorse on 
his return: to Uganda, will leave the Kabaka as 
a monarch without the trappings of feudalism. 
Real political power is placed in the hands of 
his Ministers and elected representatives. Less 
encouraging for the future is the continued 
opposition by the Baganda to the appointment 
of an Asian Minister in the Protectorate 
Government. The agitation would be more 
constructive if it were fixed upon a demand 
that the present communal franchise should be 
replaced by an all-embracing electoral roll. So 
long as communal representation exists, the 
exclusion of any community from sepresentation 
in the Executive smacks of racial prejudice. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Ceylon 
Trial of Two M.P.s 


A Correspondent writes from Colombo: The 
main criticism of the manner in which the recent 
Australian “ privilege” case was dealt with was 
that, although the Australian Parliament had the 
power to imprison those who were guilty of a 
breach of its privileges, the House should not 
have resorted to such drastic punishment. Was 
it not, moreover, a negation of the freedom of a 
citizen to be condemned to prison by an accuser 
who was also judge and jury, although in this case 
the prosecutor and judge was Parliament itself? 
The critics of the Australian case may find com- 
fort in a case which is shortly to be heard by the 
Supreme Court in Ceylon. The case concerns 
two Members of Parliament who are accused of 
a breach of privilege. Their case will be tried in 
the Supreme Court because under Ceylon’s 
Parliament (Powers and Privileges) Act, Parlia- 
ment has the power only to admonish or to expel 
from the precincts of the House those who offend 
against its rules. The Act gives only the Supreme 
Court the power to punish with a fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. Thus the two accused 
persons will have the benefit of the full judicial 
process which the critics of the Australian case 
say was denied to the two Australian newspaper 
men. 

Briefly, the case against the two men, both 
members of the Opposition, is that on the night 
of April 6 the Speaker, followed by Government 
Members, left the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives following, first, the refusal of an 
Opposition Member, Mr. Somaweera Chan- 
drasiri, who had been named, to leave the 
Chamber, and subsequently the Speaker’s order 
to the Serjeant-at-Arms to eject him from it 
Then Mr. W. Dahanayake proposed, and some- 
one else seconded, that Mr. Edmund Samarak- 
kody take the Speaker’s Chair. Mr. Samarakkody 
took the Chair and called on Mr. Chandrasiri to 
go on with his speech which the Speaker had 
interrupted. This went on until the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, who had gone for help, returned with a 
posse of constables who led Mr. Chandrasiri out 
of the Chamber. A few days later the Speaker 
appointed a committee of three Members to 
report on the incident. Their report was sent to 
the Attorney-General (in Ceylon a public official 
and not a party man). He ruled that there were 
grounds for proceedings in the Supreme Court 
against both Mr. Samarakkody and Mr. Dahana- 
yake—for aiding and abetting him. 

On July 6, the House, after debating the 
Attorney-General’s report, decided, by 52 votes 
to 16, to take the matter before the Supreme 
Court. The Opposition, which voted against the 
motion, stressed that the Speaker, when he sus- 
pended sittings on the night of April 6, had not 
stated when the sitting would be resumed, 
although Standing Orders stipulate that he 
should have done this. Since the Speaker had not 
laid it down for how long the sitting was to be 
suspended, argued the Opposition, the House was 
well within its rights to elect a member to the 
Chair and continue with the business before it 
Even the Attorney-General was doubtful whether 
the House was in session or not after the Speaker 
had left the Chamber; for the mace was in its 
proper place even while Mr. Samarakkody occu- 
pied the Chair. The motion passed in the House 
of Representatives on July 6 authorises the 
Attorney-General to apply to the Supreme Court 


- 


to proceed against the two members. It is then 
for the Supreme Court to decide whether or not 
they were guilty of a breach of privilege. If they 


are found guilty, the Court is empowered to give 
them a prison sentence, not exceeding two years 
or to impose a fine, not exceeding Rs 5000, or 
sentence them to prison and to a fine 


New 


Profits and Wages 


York 


Our New York Correspondent writes: The 
Commerce Department reports that the recovery 
in corporate profits, following the reduced earn- 
ings last year, has been an important element in 
strengthening the U.S. economy this year. The 
recovery in profits was responsible in large part 
for reversing the downtrend of capital expendi- 
tures. According to data gathered by the Depart 
ment, corporate profits before taxes in the first 
quarter of this year were $6,400,000,000 higher 
than in the first quarter of last year, but were 
still $1,500,000,000 less than two years ago, when 
armament orders wete at a peak. 

It is thus not surprising that the stock market 
has been so buoyant in the last few months. It 
remains to be seen what effects in the longer 
term the relaxation in international tensions will 
have. The immediate impact of the Geneva talks 
has been somewhat confusing. Some of the 
securities of companies heavily dependent on war 
orders weakened early in Conference week but 
rallied later when it became clear that no over 
night change in Defence policy was expected 

It would be misleading to suggest, however, that 
only profits have benefited from the upsurge in 
the economy. Consumer income is continuing 
the more rapid advance of recent months. In fact, 
the highest level ever was reached in May. 
factors have made this possible. First, taxation 
has been relaxed, thus augmenting retained in 
come. Many economists here attribute the rela 
tively easy escape from the 1954 recession largely 
to this factor. The second upward influence on 
payrolls has been trade union pressure. Wage 
settlements in the automobile, steel and other 
industries have pushed up individual earnings 

At the same time the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the leading spokesman for busi 
ness interests in America, is carrying on a fight 
against the guaranteed annual wage. The N.A.M 
has recently published a new study designed to 
help employers provide steadier work and pay 
for their workers “through time-tested tech- 
niques.” U.S. unions will welcome any attempts to 
secure steady employment—some union leaders, 
in fact, claim that a prime objective of guaranteed 
wages schemes is to provide incentives to more 
efficient management—but they are unlikely to re 
lax their demands for the guaranteed wage itself 
The electrical workers are now claiming it from 
the General Electric Company, traditional pattern 
setter for the whole industry. In the face of the 
current trend, it seems unlikely that G.E. will be 
able to resist the demand, and there will be a 
chain reaction spreading to other industries 

Meanwhile, the growing strength of labour is 
being reinforced by the advent of “ joint bargain 
ing strategy” beween C.LO. and A.F.L. unions 
Although the merger of the two parent organisa- 
tions is not due to be ratified until next December, 


Two 


the C.LO. United Steelworkers and the A.F.L 
Aluminium Workers are for the first time 
negotiating in concert with the Aluminium 
Corporation of America. 


Westminster 
The End of Term 


Young Sir Edward Boyle, Bt., bears a happy 


resemblance to Billy Bunter. Rosy, bespectacled 
and chubby, he couldn't fail to remind one the 
other day, as he wound up the Economic Debate 
of the time when Bunter tried to hypnotise his 
form-master, the thin-lipped Mr. Quelch 
“Abracadabra!” said Bunter-Boyle, with a 
flourish of his hands from the despatch-box 
towards Mr. Gaitskell-Quelch His churns, 


apprised of the jape, laughed merrily 


But not 
old Quelch. He merely gave Bunter a stony 
stare 

“Credit restriction!” said B.-B Nothing 
happened “Current consumption!” Sull 
nothing. The laughter faded. The ‘fluence 


wasn’t working. “European Payments Union!” 
gasped Bunter-Boyle in desperation. Rising with 
a the-boy-is-mad look in his eye, Mr. Gaitskell- 
Quelch said sternly, “ Explain the theory!" “ Not 
now, sir,” said the Secretary. “In 
that case,” said his master, “ bend over, Bunter!” 

It wasn’t a happy day for the Torics. Like 
some painful contession, the economic statemerm 


Economic 


had to be made and got over lo console the 
chastened supporters of the Chancellor was the 
thought that the election was behind them and 
the holidays before them. But for Mr. Butler 
the memory of gurgling TV air must have offered 
a sharp private as well as public contrast with 
the pallid, despondent mien of the Front Bench 
Was there ever any writhed not at passed joy? 
To know the pain and feel it, When there is none 
to heal it Poor Butler! 
car tyre as wind slowly 


A sighing motor- 


the leaves through the 


puncture is no sadder a sight than a disinfla- 
tionary Chancellor 

With a most commendable fidelity, Boyle at 
his side tried to offer him comfort Had not 
the Chancellor been unanimously, yes unani- 
mously, elected Chairman of some international 
monetary conference in Paris? The Labour 


benches seemed less impressed by this tribute to 
the pound sterling than by Harold Wilson's dis- 
closure in a pungently impressive speech that 
the strength of sterling had been powerfully aided 
lately by the arrival of Red Gold 
Through it all, Butler and the Tory 
clung to the the monetary medicine 
to be administered at their discretion by the ban- 


speakers 
panacea 


kers—and the excuse that it was all the fault of 
the strikes. The little men in the constituencies 
who so recently wore their blue rosettes so 
proudly may now reflect as they shake hands 
sadly with their regretful bank managers that 


they’ve been martyred by the dockers 
But the lower middle-classes haven't the 
of silent suffering. They 
to no tume when they're hurt 
transfer their resentment from it 


habit 
let out a yelp in next 
and are quick to 
} most deserving 
And Mr. Butler, 
forecasts, did promise a 
will be called to account as the 
not least in place 


object to the most 
who, 


a cessible 
among his varied 
good time for all 
winter draws on 
where redundant 
ferred to the 
Chancellor now intends to 

It’s lucky for him that the 
lucky there are no more Thursdays for 
two the Tre And when, at the end of the 
day, he looked at the Order Papers stré 
thé Chamber like the love-letters of 
1 battlefield, he 
that the gates of Parliament are 
happy the country where only 
its vigil!” 


like Coventry 
aircraft workers are being trans 


motor industry which 


the 
lim 

weather's fine. He's 
questions 
sury 
An overt 
the dead on 
“How lucky 

losing! How 
Whitehall } ps 


must have thought 


Maurice EpeLMan 





Bonn 
After Geneva 


A Bonn Correspondent writes: In Germany— 


East German Government ”—another way of say- 
ing that the West Germans would no longer, as 
hitherto, sternly refuse to meet their Eastern com- 
patriots on diplomatic terms. Here are, perhaps, 
the first hints of a coming détente in the inter- 


both Germanies—Geneva has been a sharp German cold war. 


iurning-point. Two decisive things have hap- 
pened. First, the Soviet Union has, for the first 
time, made it absolutely clear that East Germany 
is not for sale. German reunification, the Rus- 
sians said gt Geneva, and underlined in their 
subsequent visit to East Berlin, will come either 
through some kind of agreed compromise 


between the two German States, or it will not” 


come at all, Secondly, the West, while not accept- 
ing the Soviet thesis on German reunification, 
has made it clear that it does not regard it as a 
decisive obstacle to international relaxation. The 
worst that may now happen, if there is no ultimate 
agreement on Germany, is that there may also be 
no European security pact. But, security pact 
or no, “ there ain’t gonna be any war.” And, in 
view of the futility of any threat of an atomic war 
as 4 continuation of policy—and on this Eisen- 
hower and Bulganin have agreed at Geneva— 
there can be no sanction with which the West can 
now force the U.S.S.R. to change its attitude on 
the German question. 

This will need some digesting on the part of 
the West Germans; and the first reaction from 
Bonn, not surprisingly, has been the silence of 
consternation. Both Government and Opposition 
have, in the course of one single week, seen the 
whole basis of their policy quietly collapse.. This 


basis was, in both cases, the cold war and West * 


German rearmament in Nato. The difference 
between Government and Opposition was merely 
in the use they wanted to be made of this West 
German rearmament within Nato. The Govern- 
ment wanted to use the reality of it as a means 
of pressure over the next few years; the Oppo- 
sition, for its part, regarded the possibility of it 
as a useful bargaining counter at the moment in 
any negotiations that might be initiated with the 
Soviet Union, 

But now the cold war is practically over; and 
the West Germans are left with nothing either 
to threaten or to bargain with. As for the twelve 
Nato divisions—-having agreed with Eisenhower 
that there will be no war, the Soviet can smilingly, 
and with the best of humour, indicate to the 
West Germans that they are welcome to them. 
The Moscow invitation to Adenauer stands sud- 
denly revealed in a new light: there is no chance, 
as some people had hoped or feared, of some 
Sovict-West German bargain at the expense of 
both East Germany and the West. All that is 
awaiting Adenauer in Moscow is diplomatic nor- 
malisation, perhaps some act of clemency for the 
remaining German prisoners in Russia, perhaps 
some trade, For German reunification talks—if 
any—applications should now be addressed to 
East Berlin. 

One must hand it to Dr. Adenauer that he has 
been the first to regain his composure in the face 
of so startling a change of situation. His press 
conference, two days after the final Geneva com- 
munique, was all bland and vague contentment: 
the Western Powers had been splendid; the 
German question remained on the agenda; one 
must have patience; all would be well in the end. 
Against the Soviet Union no hard words. And 
most interestingly, a wholly new note towards 
East Berlin: “we should be most gratified if our 
newspapers could circulate in the Soviet Zone, 
and vice versa.” A day or two later, officials in 
Bonn gave out that if East German, as well as 
West German, representatives should be asked to 
sit in on some committees of future conferences, 
“this would not amount to recognition of the 


Such a détente, which would have to precede 
the far more ambitious attempt to find terms on 
which the two Gerrnanies could be reunited, 
will, of course, need some time to develop. There 
is much re-thinking to be done, there are many 
hard words to be eaten (on both sides), and not 
a few ugly memories to live down. Whether this 
will become possible will, of course, also to a 
great extent depend on East Berlin. At the 
moment, all is jubilation there—and no wonder. 
For the first time in its six years of existence, 
the German Democratic Republic can be wholly 
sure that it will not be rubbed out again 
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in a cynical horse-deal between East and West. 

One should not grudge the East German Com- 
munists and Left-wing Socialists their hour of 
relief and triumph. They have habitually been 
painted coal black in the West in the cold war 
period; in fact, they have virtues as well as fail- 
ings, and their State, though marred by a funda- 
mental lack of freedom, embodies a number of 
interesting and constructive experiments, new in 
German history and well worth preserving. But 
they are Germans all right, which means they 
might easily have their heads turned by success. 
Herr Grotewohl will now have to show whether 
he is a statesman. If, in the coming weeks or 
months, he acts with imagination, tact, and a 
sense of compromise, the German story might 
still conceivably, over the next few years, 
gradually be brought to a happy ending for both 
Germany and Europe. 


Ernest Bevin’s Nightmare 


Since history rarely concedes us a second chance, 
we should be grateful for the Geneva Conference. 
Ten years ago Roosevelt’s vision was of a world 
peace, based on a firm understanding between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. That dream began to fade 
even before he died, and at Potsdam it was-trans- 
formed into the mutual suspicion of rival blocs. 
Faced with a leaderless America—isolationist but 
armed with atomic weapons—and confidently ex- 
pecting the disintegration of the British and French 
Empires, Stalin made his most disastrous mistake. 
Instead of co-operating with the West, he calcu- 
lated that the U.S. was on its way out of world 
politics and decided to grab all he could. He 
was defeated by British policy. It was Ernest 
Bevin who fought Mr. Byrnes at Moscow, when 
the American Secretary of State still seemed 
anxious to appease the Russians, and who finally 
persuaded Mr. Truman in 1947 to accept the 
theory and practice of the cold war, Chatting of 
his achievements, Ernest Bevin would often re- 
mark that his one nightmare was lest the Ameri- 
tans should once again fall for the Russian bait. 
“If the two of them gang up, there will be 
nothing left for anyone else.” 

Has Bevin’s nightmare come true? At Geneva, 
President Eisenhower once again offered to 
Stalin’s successors that Russian-American under- 
standing which Stalin himself spurned; and 
President Bulganin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Krushchev responded in kind to Ike’s homespun 
warmth. Under the shadow of the H-bomb a 
détente has been achieved which makes it possible 
for the Foreign Ministers to start serious negotia- 
uons this autumn on Germany, disarmament 
and European security. And if these problems 
can be resolved, why not Formosa? The stage is 
set for peace negotiations which will certainly be 
very long and very arduous, but which, for the 
first time since 1945, could lead to a world settle- 
tment between the two giants. 

“What prospect does this offer to Britain? To 
answer this question we must first analyse both 
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the causes and the basis of the present détente 
The H-bomb has not only made war impossible 
as an instrument of policy; it has also depre- 
ciated the currency of conventional weapons. 
Armoured divisions, aircraft carriers and artillery, 
which cost millions to produce, have been 
transformed into junk, and the huge stand- 
ing armies, navies and air forces which man them 
are as anachronistic as cavalry in the era of the 
petrol engine. Not only in Washington but also 
in Moscow, where an even larger investment in 
conventional weapons had been undertaken, there 
is a new-found enthusiasm for any disarmament 
plan which could ease the lead on industry. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard fear 
of the H-bomb as the sole and sufficient motive of 
the Geneva détente. What we witnessed there, 
in the human contacts of Eisenhower and 
Bulganin, was not merely a negative repudia- 
tion of war, but a positive determination for peace. 
The death of Stalin can now be seen as the end 
of the Napoleonic epoch of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The committee which now rules the Soviet 
Union are survivors who lived through a night- 
mare and now desire an end of insecurity, both at 
home and abroad. In brief, they are not revolu- 
tionaries but legatees of revolution, and they feel 
themselves responsible to a managerial society 
whose tastes and habits have much in common 
with that of the American oligopoly which put 
President Eisenhower in the White House. What 
Geneva revealed is the natural affinity between 
these two technological civilisations, which was 
driven underground during the Stalin era. It 
looks as if Krushchev is really the kind of man 
Roosevelt fondly imagined Uncle Joe to be. 

If these are indeed the new relations between 
the Kremlin and the White House, we can expect 
something much more far-reaching than the 
famous “agreement to disagree.” Most of the 
incompatible conflicts between Russian and 
American policy have been a direct result of the 
cold war. Each side has taken up positions of 
strength, which only make sense on the assump- 
tion that the other is its permanent and aggressive 
foe. The Russians have transformed Eastern 
Europe and the Eastern Zone of Germany into 
strategic colonies and kept their standard of 
living perilously low by excessive demands for 
rearmament, They have tied the Chinese Com- 
munists to them by promises of economic assist- 
ance which are a grievous burden to their own 
economy, and they have maintained through the 
world local Communist parties as instruments of 
subversion. 
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For their part, the Americans have undertaken 
a military containment of Communism which in- 
volves them in ringing the Soviet Union with 
atomic bases, rearming Western Germany, main- 
taining a state of near-war in the Formosa Straits, 
and excluding the Government of China from the 
United Nations. And these strategic dispositions 
have been clothed by both sides’ with elaborate 
ideological justifications. The peoples of West 
and East have been taught to regard any sensible 
settlement as a surrender of principle, and any 
sane compromise as a defeat. These lessons will 
have to be rapidly unlearnt if the cold war is re- 
placed by an understanding between Washington 
and Moscow. 

Nowhere will this process of unlearning be 
more necessary than in the case of Germany. At 
Geneva the three Western representatives pre- 
sented the Russians with a “package offer”: 
unless the Kremlin accepted the integration of a 
united Germany into Nato, there could be no 
negotiations on any other issue. The Russians 
turned this down and offered their own package : 
no unification until Nato had been disbanded. 
Each side having vetoed the other’s solution, the 
outcome is obvious, Germany will remain divided 
and occupied until preconceptions are jettisoned 
in fayour of practical solutions, 

Perhaps the most valuable outcome of the 
Geneva talks was the revelation that, despite all 
the talk about German unity, no one (perhaps, 
not even Dr. Adenauer) is prepared to take any 
risks for it. The status quo of a partitioned 
Germany would bear hardly on the 18,000,000 
inhabitants of the Eastern Zone. But for every- 
one else, including the 50,000,000 Germans of the 
Federal Republic, it is a tolerable situation. Would 
anyone, in fact, suggest that the Foreign 
Ministers, next October, should make an im- 
mediate agreement on German unification their 
over-riding objective—even if that meant losing 
the chance of progress in other directions? 
German unity:can only be risked when the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union have resolved their other 
problems. 

This may prove to be the broad outline of the 
American-Russian rapprochement at Geneva. The 
cold war has been suddenly and dramatically re- 
nounced; a theoretically untenable status quo has 
been accepted, and the detailed problems of peace 
have been postpened for leisurely years of negoti- 
ation. We applaud these decisions. Yet we still 
face the question: what do they involve for 
Britain? 

The answer depends entirely on our power of 
adaptability. Since 1947 Ernest Bevin’s pattern 
of politics has prevailed. Through Nato, the U.S. 
has been firmly committed to the defence of 
Britain, Indeed, Britain has become a stationary 
American aircraft carrier off the coast of Europe, 
just as Western Germany has become an Ameri- 
can land bastion in the defence of the Atlantic. 
But the cold war has not merely compelled the 
U.S. to treat the British Empire as a vital 
American interest; it has also forced us into ever 
closer dependence on the U.S. Relying for full 
employment on American offshore purchases of 
British arms, our engineering industry is now 
tied to rearmament, and this material interest in 
cold war is buttressed by habit. Americans and 
Russians find it easy to jettison one set of prin- 
ciples and try another. British politicians, particu- 
larly British Socialists, are not so adaptable. The 
Government—and, even more, the Opposition— 
will find it difficult to perform the kind of idev- 
logical about-turn which Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Krushchev have undertaken with such manly 
sincerity. 

Yet, if we read the meaning of Geneva aright, 


the feat must be undertaken. In an era of peace- 
ful co-existence, a stationary aircraft carrier will 
be of dwindling value in the eyes of our Ameri- 
can friends, who will also very quickly revert to 
their traditional distrust of colonial empires. 
Moreover, our economy has been more disturbed 
than any other by rearmament, and our trade more 
damaged by strategic embargoes. Both will need 
drastic re-organisation if peace has indeed broken 
out. The Government should undertake an 
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immediate re-assessment of Defence production 
and the term of National Service, as well as sur- 
veying the possibility of developing trade with 
Communist countries before our competitors snap 
it up. In brief, the economic and political inde- 
pendence which we forfeited as a result of the 
cold war is likely to be forced upon us very soon. 
In an era of American-Russian understanding, we 
shall have to fend for ourselves and make our own 
decisions, as we have not done for a decade. 


The Challenge of Atomic Power 


Tex years ago Hiroshima was destroyed and, 
for the first time, the world became aware of 
atomic power. Since then mankind has lived in 
a nightmare of unreason from which we appear 
at last to be emerging into the dawn of sanity. 
We are, in fact, in the third phase of man’s 
reaction to the challenge of atomic power. The 
first was the Great Illusion, the period when the 
U.S., with an initial monopoly of technique and 
resources, believed that it could keep the secrets 
to itself for long enough to impose upon the 
world an American-dominated Pax Atomica. But 
this was a self-deception which deceived few 
others. The scientists always understood that 
there was no real secret, that the principles were 
common property, that the technology was a 
matter of deploying resources—as Canada did, 
and as Russia did. 

The second phase was the period of the Great 
Disillusion, when the Soviet Union developed the 
bomb, and the monopoly of weapons no longer 
existed; when all the threats came home to roost; 
when the absence of defence came to seem more 
significant than the potency of the strategic 
bomber force. Then the U.S. triumphantly pro- 
duced the H-bomb; and the Russians followed 
suit-—very little later, and probably using a less 
complex and costly process. The enormity of the 
mutual threat now made nonsense of all the 
canons of conventional strategy. That was what 
Sir Winston Churchill appreciated two years ago 
when, shocked by the unpredictable consequences 
of the Bikini tests, he hastened to Washington to 
press his advice upon the Americans. Not very 
much later the truth dawned upon some of the 
professional soldiers—General MacArthur and 
Marshal Vassilevsky were notable examples. 
Now it has penetrated to the soldier-statesmen, 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Bulganin. We have entered the third phase, that 
of the Great Awareness. 

In this process of awakening the intelligent 
public has come to understand both the limita- 
tions of human knowledge and the menace of a 
science corrupted by secrecy. When the bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki the 
scientists did not know the biological con- 
sequences of the physical destruction they had let 
loose. They still do not know. For the next 
twenty-five years the Americans have planned to 
maintain in Japan a biological unit to study the 
survivors and their progeny, to discover, in fact, 
what radiation has already done to human beings, 
The irresponsibility which loosed such a force 
upon the world, without counting the cost, con- 
tributes to the guilt sense, which few thoughtful 
people can wholly escape, for what happened on 
these days of August, 1945. 

Equally apparent and far more easy to define 
are.the deplorable consequences of too much 
seerecy on science. Science, in fact, has become 
warped. The emphasis on physics, coupled with 
the security embargo on the sharing of much 
fundamental knowledge, has denied to other 
branches of science, including biology, some vital 


information on which they might have based the 
safeguards. Science has advanced as a series of 
flying columns and not as a common front. Worse 
still, the threat of the “smear” and the prospect 
of going through life dogged by the F.B.I. or the 
M.LS have discouraged the participation of the 
really great minds. Second-rate, one-track minds 
have gone ahead with hazardous experiments. 
Secrecy has also diverted many who might other- 
wise have lent their ability to the hopeful, peace- 


ful development of atomic energy. 


The risks, imposed by this limitation of know- 
ledge, have become incalculably greater with the 
existence of the H-bomb, as has been sombrely 
emphasised by the great scientists—by the voice 
of Einstein from the grave, by Bertrand Russell 
and the eminent signatories of his appeal to 
reason, by eighteen Nobel prizewinners in a 
recent manifesto, and by Lord Adrian, who is 
President of the Royal Society. They have made 
it abundantly plain that accumulating radio- 
activity in the atmosphere can destroy life on 
earth. All discussion of this subject—even by 
those who seek to minimis¢ the risk—makes it 
obvious that the physicists have over-reached the 
biologists, that there is still much to be learnt. 

As against these dangers—of deliberate war or 
the indiscriminate release of radiation—the world 
has at hand an incalculable new source of human 
betterment—safe power, on a practically un- 
limited scale. Controlled atomic energy, at 
present possible from fission, if not from fusion, 
from uranium if not from hydrogen, can offer 
safeguards against radio-active hazards. The 
reckless risks involved in military experimentation 
are offset by the cautious and rigorous safeguards 
applied, for example, in Britain’s atomic factories. 

If there is to be a sharing of knowledge as well 
as materials, and a breaking down of pernicious 
secrecy as now, in the thawing of the cold war, 
seems possible, then atomic energy, without bio- 
logical risks, can provide the source of power of a 
new industrial revolution on a world scale. For 
Britain it offers new opportunities. We are well 
ahead in the development of industrial power. 
The atomic energy generating stations now under 
construction, and those for which sites are now 
being sought, can maintain our industrial poten- 
tial, threatened by dwindling coal supplies in- 
adequate to supply the clectrical power for 
modern industry. Atomic energy could, eventu- 
ally, close the gap. Im addition, we have the 
expanding traffic in radio-active materials—for 
the radio-activity which can be a menace can, with 
the ambivalence of science, be beneficial as well. 
The by-products of atomic energy are being 
employed in medical research, in clinical treat- 
ment, in advancing agriculture and improving 
industry. Finally, beyond our own immediate 
interests, there are the incalculable advantages 
which the under-developed territories may 
derive. They are hungry for energy, for new 


industries, and for redressing the disparity be- 
tween the productivity of the highly developed 
countries and their own impoverishment. 
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That is the promise of next week’s Atom Con- 
ference at Geneva, initiated by President Eisen- 
hower’s suggestion of an atom pool, adopted by 
the United Nations and now endorsed by the 
Soviet Union, whose scientists are participating. 
If this is politics—the atomic Powers anxious, 
perhaps, to impress upon the atomic have-nots 
that Codlin’s the friend, not Short—it is healthy 
politics. If nations try to outbid each other in 
frankness and in generosity, in their offers of 
materials and of information, the world as a whole 
will be the beneficiary. 

After the recrimination, the secrecy, the con- 
fusion and misconception, the public bewilder- 
ment and misgiving, it is important in this third 
phase of atomic consciousness that people should 
rationally consider the facts. .To that end, this 
journal has invited eminent authorities to present 
those facts frankly and with an appraisal of their 
meaning and potential, for this country and for 
the world. The first article will be by Professor 
Joseph Rotblat of St. Bartholomew's Medical 
School, one of the signatories of the Einstein- 
Russell appeal to the Heads of States, and an 
authority on the hazards and opportunities of radio- 
active products. Mr. K. E. B. Jay, of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell and 
author of the official booklet on Britain’s atom 
factories, will discuss industrial development and 
Britain’s programme. Dr. J. Bronowski, who was 
one of the team who surveyed the effects of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and who. is an authority 
on the peaceful uses of the atom, will review -the 
possibilities and wider applications. If the 
challenge of atomic energy—with all its potentiali- 
ties for good and ill—is to be answered, it must 
be met with knowledge and understanding. 


London Diary 


I SUPPOSE one should welcome the Home Secre- 
tary’s promise that the posting of execution 
notices on prison gates shall be discontinued, but 
I can’t help thinking that these terse announce- 
ments did something to keep before the public 
mind the grisly mechanics of the death penalty. 
The crowd that lined up to read them was never 
noticeably peculiar; it was a kind of delegation 
from us all—a random specimen of the honest 
public in whose name someone had just been care- 
fully and methodically strangled. The printed 
potice was also one of the final vestiges of public 
execution; are we to regard its disappearance as 
one more step towards a guilty secrecy that might 
enable many people to forget the whole problem? 
With or without the notice, of course, there will 
always be a few people to stand and wait, even if 
they are merely passers-by who notice a small 
knot of relatives and are reminded by it that an 
execution is due. (I wonder what proportion of a 
normal passing crowd, realising what was “on,” 
would actually hurry past?) On the other hand, 
the Gowers Report in 1953 recommended that 
these notices should be discontinued simply on 
the ground that they were no longer necessary in 
days when the job of deterrent publicity was so 
efficiently done by the press. So one minute 
recommendation of the Gowers Committee is 
actually carried out! Hanging, however, con- 
tinues, and instead of reprieve being almost auto- 
matic, as we expected it would be for all 
but particularly cold-blooded and calculated 
murderers, the fanatics for capital punishment 
continue to get their own way, even in cases where 
the public would certainly desire a reprieve 
* 7 

Two recent cases of assault have caught my 

attention in the press. In the first Colonel Wintle, 


- 


who clearly belongs to the great tradition of 
English eccentrics, has crowned a career of fan- 
tastic if somewhat undisciplined heroism by de- 
bagging a solicitor and hanging his trousers on a 
flagpole. For this offence he was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment by a judge who re- 
marked that we couldn’t have that. I recall that 
in the seventeenth century differential fines for 
using foul language were imposed (£2 for a 
gentleman, Is. for a common day-labourer Is 
the same principle now to apply to debagging? 
Six months for a solicitor: how much for a 
journalist? How much for debriefing a lady 
barrister? 
. . . 


Maybe the colonel’s sentence will be reduced 
on appeal. Even so, in point of actual time in 
gaol, it is not likely to be so very different from 
the period served by the Southern Rhodesian 
farmer who flogged to death an African whom 
he accused of theft. The boy, near his end, 
begged his master not to kill him. I suppose 
differentials apply here too. Anyway, the Euro- 
pean was sentenced to three years for man- 
slaughter. Two of them were suspended, and I 
believe the prisoner Can earn more remission for 
good behaviour. 


7 + * 


“The tragedy of Eisenhower,” a friend of his 
said to me recently, “is that, knowing nothing 
about politics, he listened to the worst possible 
political advisers when he accepted the Republican 
nomination. ‘Taft thought he was going to rule 
through Eisenhower, and advised him to lend his 
support to McCarthy and Jenner, neither of whom 
could have been elected without it. It seems to 
have taken him two years to recover his normal 
soldierly contempt for politicians.” Now that he 
has found them out and sees through Dulles, he 
has asserted himself as Chief and finds that he can 
do anything he wants. There seems no doubt 
that he wants something more than a mere relaxa- 
tion of tension. Most important point of all, he 
seems to have convinced the Soviet leaders of his 
sincerity. 

o . * 

Marshal Bulganin, whom Londoners will have 
a chance of welcoming next Spring, was recently 
introduced in Moscow to some important foreign 
visitors. He expressed, I’m told, the hope that 
they would visit some distant parts of the Soviet 
Union. They replied that they had been refused 
permission to visit places in Asiatic Russia they 
had always wished to see. Bulganin turned 
angrily to colleagues near him and said; “ When 
are you going to stop this silly nonsense? ” This 
story, whether precisely true or not, is illuminat- 
ing. The system of passes and restrictions and 
petty surveillance on foreign visitors is breaking 
down. From this point of view, I found Canon 
Stockwood’s I went to Moscow (Epworth Press, 
15s.) particularly useful. With the help of Harold 
Wilson, he got a visa and spent his holiday in 
Moscow as an individual tourist. He necessarily 
depended on Intourist, which was efficient, and 
provided him with good interpreters. But he des- 
cribes, often in comic detail, unsuccessful and irri- 
tating efforts to head him off this and that. As a 
Church dignitary, he got to Zagorsk with the help 
of the British Embassy, was impressively received 
by the Patriarch, and shocked to find that the 
Orthodox hierarchy lapsed into Communist slo- 
gans when politics were involved, and that the huge 
Baptist community were the kind of Christians 
who based their faith on the strictest verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Like the Lord Mayor of 
London, who broadcast on Monday night from 
Moscow, he was vastly impressed with Russia’s 
building programme. He praised its system of 
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public health, but was infuriated with the anti- 
Western propaganda in the schools 
mistake, I think, in quoting Russian prices in 
terms of pounds sterling. Even if one could cal- 
culate the internal value of the rouble, it would 
help very littl in making one the 
wage-carner’s standard of living, because it has to 
be fitted into a network of free or cheap social 
services that affect groups of people 
differently. My general conclusion, after reading 
Mervyn Stockwood’s book, is that life has im- 
proved in the Soviet Union in the last two years, 
and that there are far less silly restrictions and 
obstacles for the foreign visitor than there were 
when he was there 


He makes a 


understand 


different 


7 * * 
The chief obstacles to free 

are language and money, If the Russians want 
to increase tourist trade they must bring the 
foreign exchange rate of the rouble into something 
like harmony with its internal value. As it is, no 
one except a representative of a rich Western 
newspaper can afford to live in the U.S.S.R., un- 
less he has roubles at the special Intourist rate, 
Consequently, most visitors are invited delega- 
tions, living mainly on Moscow's charity, while 
those—amounting to several hundreds this year 
—who go as ordinary visitors in Intourist groups 
have no alternative but to follow their guides 
round well-worn paths to famous “ sights.” 
One or two individual travellers with their own 
interpreters, following their whims, calling in at 
this or that collective farm or small town, are 
worth, from a propagandist point of view, all the 
pre-atranged tours in the world. It is 
portant that the country as a whole is not yet 
equipped with good hotels. The worthwhile 
travellers would understand, and the other kind 
would, in any case, be content to stay in the 
comfortable, modernised hotels that already exist 
in the big cities If, as I believe, the present 
rulers of Russia really want to convince the West 
that Communism is a sensible, progressive, and 
successful way of running a country, they will not 
merely develop schemes for the exchange of 
students, theatres, ballerinas, and all the rest of it 
with Western countries 


travel in Russia 


not uM 


Chey will aiso take steps 
to make it possible for an enterprising Westerner 
to buy a ticket to Moscow, or Kiev, or Kharkov, 
or Samarkand, and let him wander about just as 
he would if he 
Delhi 


buys one for Vienna, Cairo, or 
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The other day I was just in time to see a very 
fast destroyer capsize a three-masted barque and 
then push it contemptuously around in circles 
A part-owner of the barque, who was fishing 
during its longish journeys across the pond, so 
far forgot the proprictics of navigation as to 
throw the whole of his catch at the owner of the 
destroyer and hurl the empty jam-jar at 
the destroyer itself, hitting the barque. I was 
a little sorry for the destroyer man, who was not 
controlling his vessel they often do at this 
pond) by radio, but I’m against him on principle 
His boat makes a filthy noise 
Starts its with a 
versation is difficult at 


then 


(as 


As soon as he 
motor up piece of string, con 
1 hundred yards and still 
quarter of a mile So I was 
charmed to read last that the South-Wes- 
tern Magistrate, in a case originating on Clapham 
Common pond, had invoked the 
must give way to sail 
boat that had damaged a model yacht 
It is true that the yachtsman was al 
punching his adversary, and that the 
seemed surprised were both grown men 
“You might have thought they were two small 
boys, say about nine or tcn, in dispute about their 
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week 
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rule steam 
and 
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toys.” But sailing boats are nice, quiet things, 
and I hate these growing signs that their owners 
are finding it difficult to be nice, quiet people. 
There’s something wrong with our bloody ships 
today, Chatfield. 
* * 7 

The taxi-driver said: “First they made the 
atom bomb, now the hydrogen bomb, and they 
are talking about a cobalt bomb. [I'll tell you 
what it is. They're pulling the hairs out of God’s 
chest, and one day the blighter will wake up.” 


Critic 


Peace in Our Time 


“There ain’t gonna be any war.” Mr. Yiarold 
Macmillan, July 24. 


“T'll tell the world” sez Kid Macmillan, 
“ Everything's gonna be grand! 
Washington's willin’, de Kremlin’s willin’, 
De whole situation’s in hand. 
Sure, details has gotta be planned, 
But de climate ain't freezin’ no more, 
And there ain’t gonna be any war, buddies, 
There ain’t gonna be any war! 


“ Mebbe dey ain’t droppin’ dat iron curtain, 
Like Big Ike recommends, 

But de Four Big Bosses are gosh-darn certain 
War don't pay dividends, 
So everyone's kinda friends. 

"They reckon it ain’t no use gettin’ sore, 

So there ain’t goin’ to be any war, buddies, 
There ain’t gonna be any war! 


“Yep, everyone gotta strong position, 

But no one can’t try de bluff— 
- When de pay-off’s a packet of nuclear fission, 

Dat's kinda dangerous stuff; 
So nobody played it tough. 

Sure, dat ole H-bomb wised up de Four, 

And there ain't gonna be any war, buddies, 
There ain't gonna be any war. 


“The end of the world ain't gonna happen, 
So I guess you can all relax. 

Everyone's pals, and dey’s all back-slappin’, 
And we're getting down to brass tacks, 
Without no dirty cracks— 

Me and Molotov, Dulles and Faure, 

And there ain't gonna be no war no more, 
There ain’t gonna be any war.” 

SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and S/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Taunton Town Council has banned a perfume 
advertisement in the window of the pharmacy of 
Mr, ————- because it is so beautiful it would 
“distract the attention of passing motorists.”— 
The Chemist and Druggist. (CH. Murray.) 


The word “slum” is not a nice word and should 
not appear in official reports, Worthing Town 
Council have decided. Instead, the phrase “ unfit 
houses” will be used.—Evening Standard. 
(H, Kane.) 


The youthful Marquis of Bath stood by the doors 
of his stately Wiltshire mansion on Sunday and 
autographed pamphlets recording its history 
especially for visiting members of Cookham and 
District Labour Party.—Maidenhead Advertiser. 
(A. Mandeville.) 


Mr. Henry Scott, defending, said that Sydney 
Wainwright passed some of the forged notes at 
dog tacks. He found, unfortunately, that he was 
getting his own forged notes back in his winnings. 
He was a man who had allowed his sense of artistry 
to get the better of his sense of reality.—Daily 
Telegraph. (A. Feinstein.) 
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All Wrong About the Arctic 


Esximos, who now carry radio-receivers on their 
dog-sledges, recently picked up the following 
message in The Barrens, the snow-desert of 
Northern Canada: “Parents are warned to keep 
their children from playing on the airstrip and 
particularly from hanging on to the tails of air- 
craft.” It was a broadcast from CHAK, “The 
Friendly Voice of the Arctic,” the radio-station 
of Aklavik, a hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle—the town which is to be shifted by the 
Federal Government because the permafrost 
which once seemed solid bedrock is thawing and 
reverting to a mudbank in the Mackenzie Delta. 
In Aklavik, Mrs. Ian Black, the doctor’s wife 
(they both come from Wick) has three young 
children. She agreed that they might be in more 
danger from aircraft than polar bears, or even 
blizzards. Indeed, her last injunction to me was: 
“Tell the people back at home that they are all 
wrong about the Arctic; that we don’t suffer 
privations or risk our children’s lives by bringing 
them up here; that we get more fun out of life 
than most people in The Outside and that we are 
not ‘mad’ because we like the Arctic.” 

After 44 months in the Arctic and journeys 
totalling over 40,000 miles—including a trip to 
the North Pole itself with the R.A.F.—I agree 
with Mrs. Black, whom I shall always remember 
dancing in a kilt to the bagpiping of a Negro—a 
ceilidh in the Arctic. And I have come to the 
conclusion that our misconceptions about the 
modern Arctic (as distinct from the hazardous 
“Unknown” of the pioneers) are mainly due to 
writers who want to be heroes, who stress the 
hardships and risks and privations, to prove (with 
few to contradict them) what remarkable chaps 
they are. 

No hero I: my assignment did not call for 
heroics. Enthusiasm for the Arctic does not 
blind me to the fact that there are blizzards, 
which can mean the sleep-death, your body 
frozen as hard as a log in an hour—if you are 
foolish enough to be caught in one or try to 
struggle through it. (No Eskimo would; he 
would have an igloo up in half an hour and sit 
it out.) And, of course, you can get lost in the 
snow-desert—but so you can in the mists of the 
Cairngorms. The risks from polar bears and 
timber wolves are wildly exaggerated: they do 
not prey on human beings—every Arctic Old 
Hand vouches for that. A cornered bear will 
savage his way out; a trapped wolf will be very 
vicious; but neither will start the argument. As 
for stresses—towards the middle of February, 
the magic of the daylong night, the bright moon- 
light, the moon-dogs and moon-rainbows (due 
to the ice-crystals in the atmosphere) and the 
starglow in a cloudless sky and crystal air, begin 
to pall and even the cheerful Eskimos can become 
moody and irascible. (So do we when a British 
winter drags.) But when the sun creeps over the 
horizon and moves on to a summer of endless 
daylight, laughter comes back to the Arctic. 

My one complaint was not of the Long Night 
but of the Long Day; it was of lack of sleep. In 
summer there is no twilight, let alone darkness, 
to remind you to go to bed. I would just forget 
to sleep. Typically, I would come back from ten 
or twelve hours’ flying to remote islands, find 
myself eating dinner at midnight, and the Mountie 
would come in and invite me to go off to an 
Eskimo seal-camp. I would come back to find 
the flyers having breakfast and waiting for me to 
take off. All this in cloudless sunshine. 

Some dangers are real enough. That is why 
I began my “sweeps” through the Far North 
by taking the R.C.A.F. course on Arctic Sur- 


vival on Victoria Island. There were 23 students 
on the course, men of the R.C.A.F., Canadian 
Army and the U.S, Navy and Air Force—service- 
men who are liable to be forced down in the 
Arctic. We had a foretaste of what to expect 
when we flew 1,200 miles from Edmonton, in a 
“Flying Boxcar,” across The Barrens and the 
Arctic seas. There was plenty of frozen desola- 
tion to get lost in if we crashed. When we landed, 
and the doors opened on to the unrelieved ex- 
panse of snow and ice, there was fear in men’s 
faces. Like paratroopers facing their first jump, 
they hung back in the aircraft as the ground snow 
swirled like a desert sandstorm. 

A week later, that fear had gone. We had 
learned, with some discomfort and devised priva- 
tions, that it was not so intimidating after all; 
that it is possible to survive a forced landing 
instead of surrendering to death from despair. 
The course included living in igloos, built by 
Eskimos; constructing snow-trenches (the nearest 
approach the uninitiated can get, with snow- 
blocks, to the igloo); para-igloos (more ambitious 
efforts with man-high walls and a central snow- 
pillar roofed with parachutes); signal crosses of 
high-piled snowblocks which cast a shadow 
easily seen by searching aircraft; learning fishing 
through holes, which had to be chiselled out of 
six feet thick ice; and “living off the land” in 
the form of white foxes, ptarmigan and seals. 

We had our blizzards, which gave us a taste 
of “ igloo-fever,” the irritation of being cooped up 
with bright sunshine coming through the snow- 
blocks. Those blizzards were ground-drift, not 
falling snow. (Snow rarely falls in the Arctic 
islands, which are arid, with precipitation less 
than some parts of the Sahara.) It was a salutary 
lesson, because we had to learn that even a 20- 
mile-an-hour wind can turn 30 degrees F. below 
zero into a frost-biting menace, while we could 
work in windless 50 F. below without noticing 
it in our Arctic kit. (Indeed, heat is a thing 
against which you must guard. If you sweat, as 
you easily can, that can be deadly.) We learned, 
too, that we could sleep comfortably in a snow- 
house—even in the nude, as the Eskimos do— 
provided we had a couple of caribou skins under 
the eider down sleeping bags on the snowbench. 
With a Primus stove, an igloo could become over- 
heated, which is bad because the roof-blocks of 
snow (a good insulator) melts and freezes into 
ice (a bad insulator) which communicates the out- 
side cold. 

With that sort of Arctic sense behind me, I 
found that I could get around during the ensuing 
months in reasonable comfort. Layers of clothing 
and mukluks (snowboots) were bulky and awk- 
ward when I had centrally heated quarters. (In 
Churchill, the base on Hudson Bay, everything 
is enclosed and heated; barracks, messrooms, 
stores, cinema, etc., etc., linked by all-weather 
corridors.) In windless sunshine 500 miles from 
the North Pole I could walk around in a pullover 
and slacks. 

Massive construction works, for Defence pur- 
poses, are going on in the Canadian Arctic. The 
construction men, partnered and coached by 
Eskimos, have little to complain about as far as 
polar weather is concerned. Well-clothed, well- 
housed, well-fed and well-paid, they work at 
least as consistently as farm-workers in our 
climate. If a blizzard comes up, they “ hole-up” 
—as a field worker would do in a thunderstorm. 
Of course, such conditions—in a climate where 
good food is essential—are expensive. It costs 
over £5 a day to feed a construction worker; 
that includes imported steaks, fresh fruit, break- 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 


His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 


e upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 
Born in 


used to bring starvation and ruin 


e to luckless peasant farmers. 
B erk sh i re Today, he and his kin are reared 
by an L.C.L. research station in Berkshire, 
so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, 





more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 





The workers of this selfsame I.C.1. research station 
i helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 

which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 
ranging from bedbugs to flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.1.’s research 
and production are seroing the Nation. 
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fast cereals, the wages of the highly paid cooks 
and mess staff and stove oil, Since everything 
(including bulldozers and tractors) has to be 
flown in, heating-fuel is costly; it takes one gallon 
of aviation spirit to fly in two gallons of stove oil, 
And everything is just as expensive for the 
settlers and for the Eskimos, who, having 
switched from hunting to trapping and from 
trapping to machine-handling, are dependent on 
the imported foods and goods of the White Man’s 
store. 

This raises the question whether town civilisa- 
tions will ever be practical in the Northwest 
Territories and the Arctic and Polar Islands, 
where at the moment 25,000 people inhabit an 
area half the size of the United States. (There are 
only 6,800 Eskimos in Canada.) The rewards of 
development are enormous. Most of the conti- 


piental part is Pre-Cambrian Shield, in which is, 


Jocked practically all the metals we need in the 
atomic age. In the islands the Government 
geologists—working on “Operation Franklin,” a 
oper project—have found salt-domes, many 
% which I myself have seen; and salt-domes can 
mean vast supplies of oil. Agricultural experts 
maintain that, between the Shield and the Cor- 
dilleras, in the basin of the Mackenzie River, 
crops, including grain, could be pushed far north 
of their present limits. Horticulture is already 
practised in the Sub-Arctic and Arctic by settlers 
who have decided to stay. And staying is not the 
impossible proposition most people “ Outside” 
imagine it to be. 
Ritcn1e CALDER 


Krushchev, Beria 
and Tito 


(By a Student of Communist Policy) 


E vinvence has gradually been accumulating to 
indicate that, if the non-Communist world was 
surprised when Krushchev, in his speech at 
Belgrade airport, ascribed to Beria much of the 
blame for the bad relations between Yugoslavia 
and the U.S.S.R., the surprise was not shared by 
Communist parties in Western Europe. They 
had, in fact, received; many months before the 
Russian visit to Yugoslavia a considerable volume 
of “study material” which the Cominform had 
issued bearing on the Yugoslav regime. In this 
material, the Cominform had stated that Beria 
had falsified evidence regarding (a) the investment 
of foreign capital in Yugoslavia, (b) the relations 
of Marshal Tito with the British, eg., Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, (c) the incident in which 
Yugoslav troops opened fire on the Greek parti- 
sans, and (d) Tito’s responsibility for sending a 
battalion of Communist Youth to its death during 
the Resistance—with the insinuation that Tito 
was a traitor during the war, and had already set 
about climinating possible future opponents. 

It is true, of course, that Yugoslav troops did 
open fire on the Greek rebels; indeed, it is believed 
that Markos was wounded seriously in the head 
during this incident, and has been convalescing 
in the U.S.S.R. ever since, It is also true that 
one Communist battalion was sent to its death 
during the war. The Cominform, however, in its 
post-Berian attitude, made it clear that its opinion 
now was that the Greek incident was a pure mis- 
take, and that the fate of the Partisan battalion 
was one of those unfortunate things which happen 
in war. It was Beria’s falsifications also which 
gave rise to the Cominform resolution of 1949, in 
which Tito was accused of having passed into the 
imperialist camp, and-of having betrayed Markos’s 
followers. 


What was not appreciated at the time, but is 
highly relevant to any examination of Communist 
policy, is that Krushchev’s remarks about Beria’s 
responsibility referred to a period following the 
Cominform resolution of 1948, which denounced 
Yugoslav “ deviations,” and which at least one of 
the Western Communist parties helped to formu- 
Jate. The result of the discussions on the Comin- 
form “study material,” which were held by the 
various Communist parties who are members of 
the Cominform, show that Yugoslavia is still a 
long way from being considered an orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist State. Indeed, the Cominform, 
far from admitting that it was wrong in 1948, 
still denies that Yugoslavia has applied the prin- 
ciples of Marx and Lenin either to agriculture or 
to industry, where the factories are theoretically 
owned by the workers, and not by the State. It is 
still held by the Cominform that such a system 
must inevitably break down as industry develops 
inside Yugogslavia, and that the poverty of this 
new ideology will then be revealed. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed necessary to the Russians that a 
bridge should be created for fresh discussions with 
the Yugoslavs on all points of ideological 
difference. 

For this purpose, first, the Cominform devised 
a new terminology which defined the Yugoslav 
regime as a “ workers’ and peasants’ dictatorship.” 
This line of approach was confirmed in an 
editorial published by Pravda on July 16. The 
writer stated that “the fundamental classes in 
Yugoslavia are the working class and the peasants.” 
The political regime of Yugoslavia is determined 
by the presence in power of the workers and the 
peasants. Yugoslavia has preserved its national 
independence—and has opposed the attempt of 
foreign capital to “penetrate its economy.” 
The last phrase, incidentally, is an open refuta- 
tion of the accusations of 1949, responsibility for 
which is now laid at Beria’s door. 

Secondly, it will be remembered, one of the 
chief deviations attributed by the Cominform in 
1948 to Yugoslavia was the fact that the wartime 
Osvobodilna Fronta (Freedom Front) was allowed 
to absorb the cadres of the Yugoslav C.P., and 
was then changed into a “Social Democrat” 
organisation under the name of “ Association of 
Socialists.” Meanwhile, the Yugoslav C.P. was 
transformed into the “League of Communists,” 
which deteriorated into a kind of ex-Servicemen’s 
organisation. This, no doubt, was an unpleasant 
pill for the Cominform to swallow. Nevertheless, 
the “ study material” sent out last year suggested 
that the basis of a Communist party still exists 
in the “League of Communists,” to whom (it 
should be noted) Krushchey addressed himself 
specifically when he called for “ Marxist-Leninist 
collaboration.” Not only so: the Yugoslav 
regime is now described by the Cominform as 
“post-revolutionary Social-Democracy”"—a_ title 
considered to be much more respectable than 
Social-Democracy in a pre-revolutionary period. 

The conclusion is that the Soviet visit to 
Yugoslavia had a dual aim. The U.S.S.R., from 
which the initiative came, was concerned with 
immediate diplomatic ends—the neutralisation of 
Yugoslavia, and the weakening of the Balkan Pact, 
It is doubtful, however, if the visit would have 
taken the shape it did but for the fact that the 
Cominform definitely sanctioned it. Why? The 
explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
Cominform’s member parties, having discussed 
the “study material,” had decided that a serious 
error was made in the 1948 Cominform resolution 
when it called on the Yugoslav people to revolt 
against their rulers, Not merely was this “ inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another State ”; it 
reinforced the ideological aberrations already 
existing in Yugoslavia. Indeed, the Western 
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Communist parties reported to the Cominform 
that the Russians, in 1948, were seriously to blame 
for their refusal of the Yugoslav invitation that 
a Soviet delegation should come and investigate 
matters on the spot. It was because Krushchev’s 
visit to Belgrade represented an attempt to make 
good this error—and so to prevent “ deviation” 
growing wider—that the Cominform gave it 
their blessing in advance. 


The Year of the 
Good Hay 


"Tis week we have been doing something which 
is almost unheard of on the west coast of Scot- 
land: we have been cutting the grass one morning 
and putting up the hay the next afternoon. The 
blazing sun has dried and the light wind has 
ruffled through it. There has been no turning and 
wetting, nothing to take the good out of it. The 
thick red clover of the seeds mixture withers into 
sweetness. The most scientific drier wouldn’t 
have done it better. The colour is a lovely, gentle 
grey-green, the smell goes softly through one’s 
body. The only thing is, it is slippery to work 
with, just because it has never been tossed and 
twisted. 

We put it up on tall, narrow pikes, on wooden 
tripods, and tie it down with crossed ropes. 
Mostly it is the four of us working, as we have 
done so often through the summers, but this time 
finding it lighter than usual to do, though we are 
running with sweat all the time, clean body sweat 
that smells rather like hay. Sometimes the boy 
scouts come and help us, turning up, like the 
parable of the vineyard, just before tea in the 
field. Few of them have done any farm work and 
they find it awkward to handle fork or rake. I 
am not so young as I was, but I don’t find it 
tiring to work with a pitch fork, getting the tines 
into the hay rather like eating spaghetti, and twist- 
ing the fork so that the hay slides off the tines 
when it goes on to the rick. One doesn’t think 
about how one does it. 

Raking strikes me as an essentially feminine 
occupation, and again, it is easy if one does it the 
right way, sliding the smooth handle effortlessly 
through the supporting hand, moving in rhythm. 
Yet how few women one sees working in the 
fields in this country compared with France or 
Denmark. In an ordinary year, with fair weather 
but nothing outstanding, we have to rake the 
first swathe once, cocking it up so as 
to catch the wind. In a bad year, especially 
when it may lie for days and the new 
growth of grass begins to shoot through 
it, one may have to rake two or three times. 
Then one longs for a silo. But not this year! 
I remember saying to Lachlan in the middle 
of wet March: “Maybe we. should try silage 
after all,” and he said: “Ach, surely we'll get 
some good weather for once! ” And so we have. 

Building the pikes is an art. Watch Lachlan or 
Eddie looking just where the next forkful is to 
go and putting it there unerringly, keeping the 
width of the stack even round the tripod—other- 
wise it may topple over—and seeing that there 
are no hollows left; then, as it begins to mount 
and draw inward to the top, stroking it even with 
the tines of the fork. When we come to lift the 
pikes, in a fortnight’s time, to take them into the 
stackyard, these forkfuls will come up separately. 
A knowledgeable forker will pick them up like that 
and chuck them easily into the trailer. But by 
then the loose hay will be compacted and 
flattened into layers, a few inches thick. 
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I am less certain about how to put up the hay, 
and I can’t reach to the top where » final wisp is 
laid with a kind of dainty certainty. But I know 
without words when to help with my own fork 
to steady what has been put on. Often I am the 
one to go round the base of the pike on hands 
and knees, pulling out the loose hay from the 
bottom and getting an overhang. This keeps it 
drier and to some extent shapes the whole thing. 
We use our old stack ropes for the cross-over, 
fastening them down by pulling out a wisp of 
hay inside, twisting it as we do so, as though mak- 
ing the beginnings of a hay rope. That twisting 
stops it from just pulling out, and the hard held 
stack rope is itself twisted round the hay and then 
the double twist is tucked in at the back of itself, 
so that it can’t get loose. All so easy once you 
know how! 

Lachlan is cutting with the new Ferguson 
mower, which has done very well. To bring in the 
hay, we have old Jo the horse with the horse-rake. 
He can’t work for very long at a time, and he is 
getting past pulling even a horse-rake up-hill. 
Next year, I suppose I shall have to buy another 
horse. Don’t tell me a tractor can do everything! 
But at least Jo makes the rows, and then we have 
a home-made tumbling-tom, a wooden bar with 
pointed spars on it and two handles to hold it 
down with. It rakes along the windrows, collect- 
ing more hay than the rake could manage. I drive 
it in to the place where the pike is to go up, the 
man on the handles lets go, and it tumbles over 
most satisfactorily, delivering the load and then 
righting itself. 

Originally the pony pulled this while the horse 
was raking, but it goes equally well on the Land 
Rover, on chains. It saves a lot of work and 
doesn’t go out of order. No doubt the men would 
find it very enjoyable to have various much more 
elaborate instruments, such as those one sees 
looking all glorious at the agricultural shows; but 
an implement has to be very useful indeed if one 
is only going to use it for a few days every year. 
Nor can one do much passing round or lending 
of haysel or harvest instruments, at any rate up 
here, where everyone is trying to make the most 
of the few good days. My neighbour Duncan, 
though, has just rung up to ask if I will consider 
chipping in on a hay-baler! Yet there are various 
things we would very much like to have, a Fergu- 
son cultivator for instance. Some of the old 
government ones were being sold the other day. 
I sent Lachlan over, but we had looked up the 
catalogue price of new ones beforehand, and he 
stopped bidding before they went right up—as 
they did—to the new price. Some people get 
carried away by an auction, and any kind of old | 
junk will make something. 

A cultivator doesn’t take up much room, but 
sone things do, and we are having to think about 
a new instrument shed. We are going to build at 
the end of the village hall, which has swopped 
me the site where an old roof had fallen in, in 
exchange for some ground where cars can park. I | 
wish I could build a really handsome shed, to go 
with the village hall, but I am afraid it is going 
to be corrugated iron, though I might find some- 
thing less nasty than bright green for painting 
over it. One has to think very much in terms of 
sheds when one gets instruments; some farmers 
don’t get round to it, and their nice new things 
lie out in the rain and the rust gets at them in | 
spite of the new paint. 

In the country, people name the years, not by | 
numbers which don’t mean so much, but by what 
happens in them. It matters less now, maybe, | 
than it did im the years when a full meal chest | 
meant life itself. But here in the West, at least, 
I think this will be The Year of the Good Hay. 

; Naomi MITCHISON 








An Ordinary Regatta 


Lime all French resorts, we have a Comité des 
Fétes whose thankless task it is to organise the 
town’s resources and produce outdoor spectacles 
and entertainments for our summer visitors. The 
members are a valiant band of volunteers who 
meet every Spring and argue incessantly until the 
arrival of the first holiday-makers induces the 
committee, reluctantly, to do something. And 
then, in an amazingly short time a programme of 
various fétes is laid on. 

This is facilitated to some extent by having the 
same kind of spectacle each year. Our annual 
Féte des Fleurs is not perhaps so well known as 
that of Nice, due to the Norman dislike of throw- 
ing away even flowers, but is certainly as elegant 
if less colourful. There is usually time, once the 
theme for the decorated chars has been agreed 
upon, for the carcasses to be put in the hands 
of the florists, both of whom are members of 
the Comité des Fétes and lobbyists for its annual 
subsidy from the town council’s budget. 
M. Louvet, the farmer who owns a tractor, brings 
it in from the fields and gives it an annual over- 
haul; M. de Puisson, the rich industrialist, comes 
down for the weekend and gets his 1905 Dela- 
haye out of the garage of his villa. Last year, 
the tractor and its long trailer were converted 
into elegant bowers composed of 8,000 gladioli 
within thirty-six hours, and headed the carnival 
procession complete with M. Louvet’s son 
dressed as La Fontaine and surrounded with 
appropriate live and china animals. Near the 
end of the procession came the decorated 
Delahaye chugging along with M. de Puisson 
representing le bon président Falliéres, top- 
hatted, moustached, and beribboned, and 
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followed by his family in a wedding formation 
of the period. Apparently there had not been, 
after all, complete agreement on the theme. 

A change was needed, fresh ideas required, in 
our calendrier des fétes It had become as 
standardised as an annual almanack. Even the 
townspeople are getting a littl tired of the 
mannequin parade of motor cars; and the open- 
air Mass for St. Hubert, held on the racecourse, 
18 a repetitive business. Other resorts along the 
coast were creating folklore festivals and plan- 
ning treasure bunts. The annoying spirit of 
competition was abroad. Fortunately, the one 
really active member of the Comité des Fétes, 
M. Lapelle, who is also its vice-president, has a 
constant flow of bright ideas for all his various 
activities; a flow much too swift to please most 
of his fellow townsmen. M. Lapelle is one of 
the three house-agents in the town, a tall, ruddy- 
faced, energetic man with a smile for everyone 
when out and about but with a stern, closed 
expression when doing business in his office. In 
spite of his organising extravagant fétes with a 
minimum of public funds, there is resentment 
at his prominence at them. His fault is, it appears 
that he was never asked to be responsible for 
them, and that he only does this voluntary work 
because he likes to look important. 

It was actually our town clerk, M. Marchal, 
who produced the idea for a new spectacle for 
our holiday visitors, inspired by the silver cup 
which had been standing forlornly on his office 
mantelpiece for some months. Of course, the 
town clerk’s mantelpiece was an excellent place 
for it to be kept, because influential callers on 
M. Marchal got the impression that it was an 
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aWard to the town for something or other; which 
is always a good thing. But actually, the cup had 
been given by a well-known aperitif firm, as part 
of a publicity campaign and to avoid excess 
profits tax, for the town to award with due 
acknowledgment and loud acclaim to the winner 
of some annual competition. And now M. 
Marchal’s idea was for the cup to become a 
challenge cup held each year by the winner of 
a regatta. There is a yacht club at a fishing port 
ua few miles along the coast; the members could 
compete for the cup. The yacht race would 
make an excellent spectacle from our promenade, 
and the award could be made at our casino in 
the evening, M. Lapelle congratulated the town 
clerk, and said he would immediately add the 
event to the calendrier des fétes. 

Even M. Marchal was surprised to learn, the 
day before the regatta was due to take place, that 
the yacht club had not yet been told anything 
about it. M. Lapelle, his pipe cocked at a jaunty 
angle, considered this to be a mere detail. The 
thing to do, he said, as the three of us were 
having an aperitif, was just to make the club 
members regatta conscious. Time was rather 
short for an approach to them in M. Marchal’s 
roundabout Norman fashion; the bluff and hearty 
manner of M. Lapelle seemed more apposite. 

We got into his car and drove along to the 
little fisking port. It was just after lunch now, 
and the club members were gradually coming 
down to the jetty from the clubhouse, carrying 
their tackle and wearing that seriously occupied 
look which people everywhere who mess about 


in boats always seem to have, M. Lapelle began ' 


to say a few words, casually, to groups here and 
there, “There seems too much breeze outside 
for the regatta to be held today. Looks as though 
it'll have to be put off until tomorrow.” Before 
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long, a number of people were looking out to 
sea, rather anxiously and a little puzzled. I 
overheard one lot of young members asking 
another, busy with endless coils of rope, what 
sort of regatta it was to be. And the others 
replied, with the patronising air of people well- 
informed, “Oh, les régates ordinaires.” 

After a little more propaganda of this kind, 
M. Lapelle thought the time had come to carry 
his offensive to a higher level. He asked to 
have the president of the club pointed out to 
him, and introduced himself in his most impor- 
tant and sweeping manner. But this person was 
only the honorary president; he had, he said, 
heard something about a regatta but he had little 
to do with the organisation of the club. His 
brother-in-law was the man to see; he would 
take us to him. The honorary president was an 
elderly man, though bronzed and active, and 
began to tell us about a book he had published 
on how to live to be one hundred and twenty. 
M. Lapelle was more interested in immediacies, 
but while we were listening impatiently a yacht 
returned to the jetty and the crew called out 
that the breeze outside was indeed too strong for 
the regatta to be held that day. A loud murmur 
of disappointment spread along the jetty. 

By now M. Lapelle had met the real president. 


The Arts and 


T ve quality of the new orchestral music heard 
at this year’s Cheltenham Festival was so poor 
that one is driven to search for an explanation. 
No festival of modern music, needless to say, can 
guarantee a string of masterpieces: there must 
be room for experiment, for the occasional 
| resounding failure. But this year’s failures were 
not resounding; they were, with one exception, 
dim and dated and dusty. Any competent musi- 
cian, one would have supposed, on looking 
through these scores must have perceived that 
their composers had nothing fresh to say; it is 
impossible to believe that they were the best that 
could have been chosen. How then were they 
chosen? No doubt the Festival Committee is 
nominally responsible, but one may reasonably 
guess that Sir John Barbirolli’s vote is often 
decisive. Since he and the Hallé Orchestra are 
the main draws of the Festival, it must be hard 
to make him play anything he deesn’t want to 
play. 

In all probability, what we are getting repre- 
sents Sir John’s habitual taste run a little to seed. 
English music owes him a great debt: in the past, 
at Cheltenham and Manchester, he has regularly 
introduced important new works in a wide variety 
of styles, ranging from the fierce modernity of 
Fricker to the more traditional manner of 
Rubbra. But of late he seems to have become 
| more self-indulgent. A conductor’s way of play- 





}| ing the National Anthem often provides a clue 


| to his artistic personality and taste: Sir John 
| treats the first half with flamboyant gusto, his 
back to the players and a stern glance fixed on 
the audience, then majestically wheels round for 
a dramatic appeal to the brass to bring out for- 
tissimo their succulent harmonies of the domi- 
nant seventh. What he has always liked best is 
lush, sumptuous, dreamy, romantic music rising 
to an all-out climax: the kind of thing which was 
wonderfully done forty years ago by Elgar and 
Delius and (some would add) Bax, but attracts 
absolutely no first-rate contemporary talent. It 
| is mot easy to satisfy such tastes among the 
| younger composers, and no one under forty-five 

was represented in Sir John’s Cheltenham pro- 
| grammes; the majority were over fifty, and even 
| in these age-groups he has been obliged to turn 
to some incontestably minor talents. In such 
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“I understand we’re working with you over this 
regatta tomorrow?” said the latter. 

“ Will you have the stake-boats put out opposite 
our promenade?” M. Lapelle asked him. “ And 
I'll see to the arrangements for a commentary by 
loudspeaker.” 

“Er—yes. But tell me—I’ve been away for a 
week and am a little out of touch with things— 
who’s sponsoring this regatta?” 

“ My Comité des Fétes,” explained M. Lapelle 
importantly. “They’re putting up a challenge 
cup. Handsome thing it is. You should come 
and see it.” 

We sped back to the town, the details settled 
for the morrow, and on the way we met the local 
radio dealer with his loudspeaker van. M. Lapelle 
gave him the news of the regatta, and very soon 
the van began to blare out an announcement. 
The following afternoon our numerous holiday- 
makers were able to watch white sails chasing 
each other over the blue sea. While from the 
terrace of the casino M. Lapelle, cheerful and 
authoritative, gave a loud commentary on the race 
prompted by the two presidents; so that, in 
between comments, a vigorous voice could be 
heard explaining how to live for more than a 
hundred years. 

LEN ORTZEN 


Entertainment 


Gentle Musings 


company Lennox Berkeley seemed a giant— but 
I confess that I would rather have heard his still 
too litle known Symphony, though it is fifteen 
years old, than the pleasant but essentially unim- 
portant Suite which he has fashioned out of the 
last act of Nelson. Among the remainder, Gerald 
Finzi has previously given us some charming 
work in the pastoral-meditative tradition of the 
cathedral close; but his Cello Concerto is con- 
ceived and executed so much under the shadow 
of Elgar that only by courtesy can it be called a 
The first movement was con- 
scientiously brusque, so much so that the soloist 
(Christopher Bunting) could hardly make himself 
heard, and the third opened in that vein of ‘ modi- 
fied Nell Gwynn’ which does duty in so many 
English finales; but the heart of the concerto lay 
in the long-drawn-out and gentle musings of its 
slow movement, which were perfectly agreeable 
—except that we had heard them all before. 

Gentle musings, mildly nostalgic, mildly pic- 
turesque, mildly festive sometimes for a change— 
that was our Cheltenham fare, whether in Robin 
Milford’s Overture for a Celebration, William 
Alwyn’s Autumn Legend for cor anglais and 
strings or Brian Easdale’s Concerto Lirico for 
piano. After some atmospheric doodling, the 
Alwyn piece settled down to a far too predictable 
A flat major tune on the soaring strings which 
might have been by almost any late romantic com- 
poser, Easdale’s concerto was said to have been 
inspired by Himalayan landscapes and to incor- 
porate songs of Gurkha soldiers, but the tunes, 
whenever they emerged from layers of conven- 
tional keyboard arpeggio, sounded strangely like 
pentatonic English jigs; the Gurkhas in short 
were thoroughly acclimatised, and in the slow 
movement they had to muse too. 

There was little musing, however, in Hum- 
phrey Searle’s Second Piano Concerto, included 
in the one Hallé concert not conducted by Bar- 
birolli. Here the conductor was George Weldon, 
the pianist Clive Lythgoe; and both acquitted 
themselves well in a somewhat thankless task. 
For much of this concerto seemed almost as much 
a caricature of ‘modern music’ as the other 
works were a caricature of late romantic music: 
there was the inevitable battery of percussion, 
with plenty of work for the fashionable side-drum 
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and block; there were grimly unattractive or 
weakly lyrical themes; there were plentiful ham- 
merings of repeated notes and clusters at the top 
end of the keyboard, varied by occasional 
Lisztian tremolandi lower down. The composer 
describes the mood of his first movement as care- 
free, but it seemed to me as though it contained 
a good deal of unexpended ferocity left over 
from his recent and most impressive Symphony. 
Perhaps it was the attempt to make an amenable 
and light-hearted concerto out of essentially un- 
amenable material that accounted for the ner- 
vously jagged effect of the work. 

In the course of a highly accomplished piano 
recital by Peter Katin, we heard a new sonata 
by Malcolm Lipkin, mainly notable for the attrac- 
tive texture and layout of its last movement. To 
judge by a clear tape recording of the broadcast 
of Lennox Berkeley’s Sextet for clarinet, horn 
and strings, this was by far the most successful 
of the new works. Slightly less spontaneous 
perhaps than the delicious Horn Trio (one of 
Berkeley’s happiest inventions, now fortunately 
available in an H.M.V. recording), the Sextet is 
written throughout with a fine craftsmanship 
which delights both ear and intelligence. 

DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Social Realism and the 
Young 


Tue Leicester Galleries’ Artists of Fame and of 
Promise exhibition includes a very fine coast 
landscape by Henry Inlander, a young painter of 
exceptional talent. The general effect of the 
show, however, is tame. There are, of course, 
individual canvases which deserve appreciation 
and none is worthless, yet one finds oneself think- 
ing in terms of framed “oils” rather than of 
memorable images, and wondering whether the 
most aware art of our unsettled time could pos- 
sibly be as politely acceptable as most of these 
pictures—the Stanley Spencer and the William 
Roberts are notable exceptions. 

This leads one to think of those young artists 
whose work is so famously unacceptable—Jack 
Smith, Greaves, Middleditch, George Fullard, 
Ralph Brown and half a dozen others. The 
dealers complain that their work is unsellable 
because too large and too sordid; critics interpret 
it in terms of contemporary violence, a love of 
ugliness or (with a dab at their mouth with a 
white folded handkerchief) Social Realism; col- 
lectors, even if they are appreciative, are doubtful 
how they can house their works; public gallery 
officials remember with relief that all these artists 
are still under forty—the age of decision for Buy- 
ing Committees. 

Their work described objectively ts cumber- 
somely large, totally lacking in charm, raw, 
nearly always proletarian in subject matter and 
possibly somewhat aggressive—though in this last 
respect it must be distinguished from the work of 
sculptors like Elizabeth Frink and of those who 
follow Francis Bacon’s horror booth. 

They are the most talented painters of their 
generation. Whether they will do justice to their 
talent is a question on which opinion can differ. 
But that they can draw more soundly and are 
technically more proficient than most of their 
contemporaries is something that all open-minded 
teachers would agree upon—the only complica- 
tion being that some teachers are not open- 
minded because, as professional painters them- 
selves, they understandably have a prejudice in 
favour of their type of vision. But supposing one 
can accept this fact, and supposing that one also 
realises that the ability to draw is, granted reason- 
able aptitude, a question of strength of motive, 
determination and guts—the original question can 
then be posed in a slightly different way: Why 
do the young artists of most solid spirit today 
work in the way they do? 

To answer that question fully one would have 
to consider each of them individually. But there 
is also, I believe, a general explanation—though 


I would welcome their contradiction if I am 
wrong. They are in reaction against Style, of 
what Style has come to mean, because they see it, 
im either life or art, as something which comes 
between basic facts and their understanding of 
them. Style for them is the dishonest keeping 
up of attitudes or appearances; a dishonesty 
which they find in much modern art (Formalism 
is an esthetic keeping up of appearances) and in 
the hypocrisy of contemporary public dife. It 
is, I think, scepticism about the way of the world 
which has led to the religious revival among the 
younger generation. These painters share this 
scepticism but leading, as painters always tend 
to do, tougher and more practical lives than some 
of their academic contemporaries, they have come 
to follow Martha rather than Mary and have 
arrived at an austerity which is almost religious, 
but which accompanies a profound respect for 
life as-a purely human experience. They paint 
or sculpt the under-privileged because they have 
found their reactions more direct, more vital, less 
cluttered-up with considerations of Style. Actions 
take place in a scullery kitchen, pregnant women 
are seen shoeless, children are smotty, the chicken 
in the yard is preferred to the peacock on the 
lawn or to the fantasy of the pheenix, not because 
ugliness has any fascination for them, nor because 
they enjoy any inverted exoticism which might 
make Italian peasants or Parisian slhum-dwellers 
more “exciting” than prosperous Birmingham 
engineers, but because in such bare circum- 
stances the gifts of life—youth, animal energy, 
the domestic cycle, human love, the ability to 
endure and to be proud—all these seem more 
obvious and more precious. It is the greatest 
mistake to think of the “ unattractiveness” of their 
work as in any sense perverse; they are, on the 
contrary, idealists declaring the few ultimate 
values which the H-bomb has shown us we all 
share. 

The scale of their work is partly, I imagine, the 
result of their respect for their subject matter 
they want to do it justice by working “life size”; 
partly it is a protest against art being used merely 
as a chic means of making a setting stylish. As 
for their work being unseilable, this is the price 
they pay for being honest during a period when 
the conventional social role of art is a mockery 
and an anachronism. Their case is not the same 
as that of the Impressionists or Cubists. Their 
art is not based on new technical discoveries 
which make it difficult to understand; their work 
is clear enough, but unfortunately for them it 
challenges the arbitrary division our society makes 
between what is called cultured and uncultured 

From all this it can be seen that the motives 
of these young artists are not (with one or two 
individual exceptions) directly social or political 
Therefore, it may seem dishonest for me to claim 
that their work reveals a tendency to Social 
Realism. But this is to misunderstand what the 
term means Realism is: not photographic 
naturalism, however many mistakes have been 
made about this in Moscow. Nor are these 
artists realists because they aye interested in what 
some call sordid subjects. They are realists 
because they feel deeply about what they observe 
in the actual world but never let their feelings 
about what they would like to see obliterate what 
they know to be true, and also because, in their 
selection of what they choose to describe about 
one case, they try to discover ‘those facts which are 
typical of many others. In doing this they 
belong, however humbly, to the tradition of 
Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt, Goya, Géricault, Cézanne: as against 
the tradition of Duccio, Botticelli, El Greco, 
Claude, Delacroix, Gauguin or the Pre- 
Raphaelites. No one, of course, is going to deny 
the greatness of certain artists in the second tradi- 
tion, but until the end of the last century their 


subjectivism and their love of the unique was | 


always held in check by the existence of the first. 


The meaning of adding the word Social to | 
If the content of a | 


Realism is simple enough. 


realist work has clear social implications, it can 
A painting of a 


be said to be Social Realist. 
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single apple could not be a Social Realist work— 
but could be a masterpiece nevertheless. The fact 
that the young artists I am discussing find human 
motives and values revealed most spontancously 
and vividly in a working-class environment has a 
clear social implication, Whether they themselves 
are very concerned or not with this implication is 
unimportant—they are reasonably more con- 
cerned with the problems of learning how to draw 
and of being true to their insight. But we who 
are inevitably more detached and who must 
realise that we live in a world of revolutionary 
social crisis cannot in all honesty avoid the impli- 
cation—an implication made all the more signifi- 
cant by the fact that it occurs in the work of our 
most alive young artists intuitively and without 
political forethought. 

For a Social Realist work to become a Socialist 
Realist work the artist must also be militantly 
aware of the social implications of what he 1s 
doing—as, for instance, Guttuso is. His atttiude 
will then be active instead of passive and the ideas 
of striving and achievement will be more stressed 
in his work. To demand, however, that these 
artists should be aware in this way would at the 
moment be premature, because such militancy 
is outside their experience and theoretical mili- 
tancy only produces forced propaganda. As it 
is, the fact that they can find heroic inspiration 
only in the lives of those denied security, reveals 
the frustration of spirit behind the apathy and 
comparative comfort of the Welfare State, and in 
accepting this inspiration they are brave prophets. 

JOuUN BEerGcer 


Zorin, Eliot and Fry 


I wrote last weck that when we were consider- 
ing the projection of stage plays on television we 
were almost inescapably in the province of the 
the second-best. The same is true obviously for 
stage plays on sound broadcasting. In neither 
case am I implying any condemnation. Most of 
us probably owe a debt greater than can easily 
be estimated to the work of provincial repertory 
theatres and touring Shakespeare companies. The 
-débt we owe to sound broadcasting and shall in- 
creasingly owe to television is similar, Indeed, 
it may even go beyond this. Sound broadcasting 
in particular has been, among many other things, 
what one can only call a “ missionary” activity, 
and I do not mean in the sense necessarily of 
striving to do good or to uplift or elevate. If, for 
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example, the plays of M. Anouilh are successful 
on the English stage it may be due partly to the 
efforts of the B.B.C. and the Third Programme 
especially to popularise his work. Similarly, if, 
as one gathers is possible, the plays of Ugo Betti 
find a home in the West End, some of the credit 
for this very desirable state of affairs will have to 
go to the Third’s productions of Mr. Henry 
Reed’s translations. The Third has, in fact, 
especially where foreign plays are concerned, 
become the latter-day equivalent of bodies like the 
Stage Society. This is one of its most important 
functions, and one hopes the theatre proper is 
not entirely blind to it. It brings to our notice 
works hitherto unknown to us and helps to build 
up an audience for them. 

Not all the work, of course, is of equal merit. 
Much of it would scarcely bear translation to the 
stage. This need not matter. There was an 
instance last week, when we heard the production 
of Leonid Zorin’s The Guests in the Third Pro- 
gramme. It was as interesting an occasion as we 
have had for many months, but the interest was 
not primarily a dramatic one. How many years 
now since we have had a new Soviet play on the 
wireless? And The Guests was apparently first 
produced in Moscow last year. As a play, I did 
not think it very good; but the real interest lay 
elsewhere, for it was precisely the interest of a 
novel like Ehrenburg’s The Thaw. Impossible 
indeed not to make a comparison between them, 
though as a criticism of contemporary Soviet 
society the play went far beyond the novel. 

The plot was simple. There was the old Bol- 
shevik, the hero of the days of 1917, living in 
honourable retirement in the country. He is 
visited by his son, a high official in the Ministry 
of Justice, a bureaucrat, and his grandson, a youth 
who is to be a career-diplomat. And _ these, 
through the agency of a visiting journalist, are 
exposed as opportunists who have forgotten the 
principles and the nature of the Revolution and 
have cynically acquiesced in the creation of a new, 
privileged official class, a new set of vested in- 
terests governed by what is expedient rather than 
by what is right and just. What the play showed 
us, in other words, was an alliance between the 
old generation of Communists and the young 
against the middle generation. In Moscow the 
play must have been a most effective and sensa- 
tionally bold piece of journalism. Here, its 
interest lay in the light it threw on recent changes 
in Russia, Because it was a play, because it was 
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drama, it took us into Russia as the excellent 
Soviet View programmes can scarcely be expected 
to do. I think the Third Programme is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise in making The 
Guests audible to us. 

The Television Service is in no position to be 
as “missionary” as the Third. More accurately, 
because of its vast popular audience, it can draw 
that audience’s attention only to work that has 
already been tested and approved. It does so, it 
must be admitted, in a pretty sporadic way. 
Weeks go by, and we are regaled with what can 
only be called the abysmal shallowness of light 
comedy. Then, quite suddenly, we have a run of 
plays much more serious and ambitious. We are 
in the midst of one now, and I suspect the reason 
is simple: in high summer there are far fewer 
viewers to be offended. Well, last week we had 
Mr. Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent, last Sunday 
Mr. Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk, and by the 
time this appears we shall have seen M. Anouilh’s 
Eurydice as well. Mr. Fry’s play remains a very 
pleasing joke. The importance of Mr. Fry seems 
to me often to be greatly exaggerated, but he 
comes as a boon to television Television may 
delight the eye, but it starves the ear. This Mr. 
Fry never does. In one way, it is normally his 
weakness: he sacrifices too much to his verbal 
exuberance; but on television, where verbal 
exuberance is the last thing we ever get, that alone 
gives his work an added lustre. 

About The Confidential Clerk I was much less 
happy. I did not see it on the stage, but had I 
done so I suspect I would not have been parti- 
cularly happy then. My owa view is that as a 
dramatist Mr. Eliot took the wrong turning with 
The Cocktail Party; I am a Family Reunion man. 
Despite very polished performances by Miss 
Isabel Jeans and Mr. Harcourt Williams, I never 
found myself wooed while watching into any 
willing suspension of disbelief. Quite the oppo- 
site, in fact. I was conscious all the time of a 
clash between the traditional fable of long-lost 
children and Mr. Eliot’s gnomic wisdom, and my 
mind went back to something Mr. Eliot wrote 
years ago about the objective correlative, in con- 
nection with a play by an earlier dramatist. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


Luis Bunuel 


“The Criminal Life of Archibaldo de la 
Cruz,”’ at the National Film Theatre 


A day at South Bank has brought me Luis 
Bunuel’s new film, part of a Bunuel season which, 
| owing to a muddle of addresses, I had so far 
missed, His is the harshest talent the cinema has 
known. At his best he may claim Baudelaire’s 


But how 
often has he been at his best, and how far has he 
sought merely to void himself and disgust others? 
I can’t, I’m afraid, quite answer those questions. 
Years and years ago, I saw Un Chien Andalou and 
L’Age d'Or, the surrealism with which he started; 
and I don’t trust a student memory. Land With- 
out Bread, a documentary of poverty in Northern 
Spain, I missed. Then came, for him and for us, 
the great silence. Bunuel reappeared in Europe 


| with Los Olvidados (1951), by general consent his 


| 


masterpiece, but by me more admired than liked. 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe captured all 
tastes: a classic with a modern edge, but still 
Crusoe. A recent melodrama of the stockyards 
seen at the Berkeley contained striking images, if a 
violence rather less real than Stroheim’s. Now 
I have just missed El—through letters gone 


| astray, all my own fault—but seen the Criminal 


| Life of Archibaldo de la Cruz. 


My mind isn’t 
quite made up, and perhaps that is the mood most 
fruitful for a critic. 

“In my childhood— ” begins the voice; and we 
see that childhood—spoilt, strident—for a few 
instants that will fix it forever. The child uring 


| on his mother’s stays in a cupboard, revolution 





| out in the streets, a governess within weaving a 
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fairy-tale round the gift of a musical box, a 
coincidence of the child’s yearning for power 
with the governess shot at the window, blood 


oozing, the inert stockinged knees.... Then the 
voice takes shape—a patient in bed telling un- 
wanted confessions to a nun; he threatens her with 
a razor; she runs and falls down a lift-shaft. That 
is his nearest approach to murder; but he has 
been haunted by manias, and has killed in 
fantasy, only escaping the deed by luck. 

All his loves, his “ murders,” his fantasies are 
presented to us against a conventional back- 
ground of wealthy Mexican lives. He is, though 
4 rich man, an artist with pottery. He moulds— 
and plans to incinerate a model for wax fashions 
as Joan of Arc. He shakes hands, and slips a 
razor into his note-case pocket. He has found 
again the musical box of his childhood, and it 
plays devilish—and muzzy—tunes. There is a 
powerful fascination in this: one dreads worse 
horrors. Archibaldo is such a quiet, well- 
mannered, sensitive, if lost gentleman: Jekyll 
and Hyde aren’t separate existences, but sweet and 
sour that can alternate by seconds, between one 
room and the next. We do indeed go away feel- 
ing that the forgotten bombs and mines of child- 
hood may at any moment be stubbed into action; 
but also that this “criminal life” may be little 
more than that of Mr. Vincent Price in House of 
Waxworks, tightened up for us by a master of 
paradox. There are hints of self-parody, and the 
beautifully photographed end is a too easy way 
out. I have a feeling that Bunuel has a double 
possibility: he can constrict himself to a classic 
theme or form, and perhaps this might have been 
his best course; or he can let go—so far as com- 
mercialism will allow him. This, in fact, is what 
he has tended to do, and he can work miracles 
with a far-fetched or hackneyed tale. It would 
be hard to say how far The Criminal Life of 
Archibaldo de la Cruz plunges deep, how far, 
brilliantly and incisively, it improves on the tawdri- 
ness of cinema’s grand guignol. Some of the 
shocks administered—the alluring still-life corpse, 
the prestidigious play with a wax model, the final 
sparing of the insect on the tree trunk—have a 
genuine and disturbing stab of poctry. But we 
must see more Bunuel, and the National Film 
Theatre will be giving us chances. Los Olvida- 
dos is revived July 31l-August 1; Robinson 
Crusoe August 2 and 3; another new film Subida 
al Cielo will run August 7-10, and we are pro- 
mised Archibaldo again for the autumn. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


* Much Ado About Nothing,” at the Palace 


At the Palace Theatre a Stratford Memorial 
Theatre Company headed by Miss Peggy Ashcroft 
and Sir John Gielgud are giving a six weeks’ season 
in which they are to alternate Much Ado About Noth- 
ing with King Lear. The Much Ado is the same 
production as was seen first at Stratford and later 
at the Phoenix Theatre. It was always a brilliant and 
highly polished affair, and in the course of time the 
polish has become even higher, the brilliange more 
dazzling. Sir John and Miss Ashcroft play together 
with a style and a wit that is as near perfection as we 
are likely to see in this wicked world. They seem to 
discover for us new refinements in the comedy with 
cach restaging and to make the language work ever 
more fully and more effectively; not a syllable is 
thrown away or wasted that can point a nuance or 
sharpen a phrase. Both are masters of high comedy 
and both seem deeper embedded in the parts than 
the last time we saw them together (four years ago). 
Miss Ashcroft has got a new edge on her comedy, 
Sir John a robuster swagger in his carriage. If you 
have missed this superb virtuoso display, do not 
miss it again. If you have already scen it, it well 
rewards a re-secing. The supporting company keeps 
the rest of the play going as well as may be, Mr. 
George Devine led a good comic Watch, with vigour, 


though he is one of the few Dogberrys who, if any- 


thing, underplays; and among the other newcomers 
Miss Moira Lister, Mr. Anthony Nicholas, Mr. 
Harold Lang, Mr. Richard Easton, Mr. Raymond 
Westwell and Mr. Anthony Ireland held their own. 
T. & @. 
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Correspondence 
GENEVA AND THE MAP OF, EUROPE 


Sir,—You write: “ The whole peace of Eucope may 
hinge on the willingness of a German Chancellor, 
formally and finally to abjure the use of force in 
pursuing this claim ” to the former German ‘territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse line that are now 
Poland and of the Soviet Union respectively 

If that is true, and I believe it is, the Governments 
who have forced rearmament on Western Germany 
and are willing to wreck a European settlement im 
order to persist in this criminal folly should be im 
peached. For Dr. Adenauer, in the words of Mr 
Walter Lippmann (N.Y. Herald Tribune, July 18 
“made it clear enough during his American visit this 
spring that his policy is to be armed by the United 
States, and then with the loyal support of the whole 
Western alliance, led by the United States, to nego- 


parts of 


tiate a German settlement with the Sovict Union. 
Dr. Adenauer believes that in two or three years, 
when there is a German Army in Nato, his posi- 


tion will be strong enough to obtain reunification 
with frontiers that are much better than Potsdam. It 
follows that Dr. Adenauer neither expects nor desires 
serious negotiations about Germany at this ume 
Even if the Soviet Union agreed to the Eden plan, 
Dr. Adenauer cannot sign a treaty which renounces 
the German claim to the lost territories. And the 
West cannot, of course, agree to the Soviet plan for 
a weak Germany confined within the Potsdam fron- 
tiers.” 

So there we have it: U.S. policy, Dr. Adenauer 
has reason to believe, is to arm Germany, then to 
back her in threatening to start a world war unless 
Poland submits to being partitioned again, and then 
to drag us into that war through Nato 

The Tories are such all-in appeasers of American 
Torydom that they are acquiescing in this crazy and 
suicidal policy. Let us hope that, as the facts sink 
in, Labour will wake up and lead a national revolt 
against it and for an agreement with France and the 
Soviet Union, with or without American co-operation, 
that will unite Germany within her present frontucrs 
and on terms that keep her safe for peace 

House of Commons, K. ZILLiacus 


COUNTER-MENDELSOHNISM 


Sir,—Since 1951 Canada has outlawed resale price 
maintenance end a host of other restrictive practices 
In 1954 the Canadian Government appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the effects of this legislation, 
The report on the inquiry into “ loss-leader”’ selling 
issued by this Commission should be read by all 
interested in the subject. It reveals that the abolition 
of resale price maintenance has greatly facilitated the 
healthy growth of the Canadian economy, brought 
innumerable benefits and freedom of choke to 
Canadian consumers and has prevented wasteful over- 
crowding in the distributive trades. The Report 
emphatically rejects any suggestion that there should 
be a return to the old order. 

Canada is socially and economically one of the most 
progressive nations and what has happened there 
proves that Mr. Ricketts’s reasoning is wrong from the 
word go. Apart from the Canadian example, there 
are many manufacturers of branded goods of inter- 
national repute who do not price maintain their goods, 
None of these has found that a policy of price free- 
dom, at the retail level, adversely affected their brand’s 


reputation, their long-term policies or—tost 
important of all—their continued progress 
M. Harais 


48 Hazelbrook Road, 
Terenure, Dublin. 


LIBERATED FRANCE 


Six,—In your issue of July 16, at the end of an 
otherwise admirable review of Liberated France .by 
Catherine Gavin, A. J, P. Taylor puts forward « view 
of France which to me—a British business man living 
and working in France—appears so grossly misleading 
as to warrant a reply. “.. . Cynicism about publie 
affairs and a total indifference to them; a concentration 
on private pleasures, every restaurant precisely caéta- 


135 


logued, every wine evaluated. The civilised message 
of France to the modern world is: ‘ eat, drink and be 


merry, for tomorrow we dic’ 
For the tourist, quite naturally, restaurants and 
wines occupy a large place in the holiday scene, And, 


of course, restaurants are catalogued: the tourist trade 
is one of France's main And, surely, it 
would need no thought for tomorrow not to evaluate 
the wines of France? But A. J. P. Taylor is an his- 
torian of distinction: has he really not looked further 
than any tourist? This “concentration on 
private pleasures”: surely he knows that working 
hours in France, in office and factory, in town and 
country, are longer than, for instance, in England or 
U.S.A. And what some of the achievements 
these working hours have led to: take the railways: 
the tremendous effort after the war-time destruction, 
the world record for the fastest run on rails. Or the 
huge dams constructed since the war at Genissiat and 
Donzére-Mondragon? Or the aircraft industry: a 
French helicopter recently broke the world’s height 
record, a French Jet has just passed the sound barrier 
in horizontal flight, the “ Caravelle’ prototype is a 
challenge to the Comets 

Just these few examples show that quite a lot of 
people cannot be spending too much of their time 
concentrating on evaluated wines in catalogued 
restaurants. And is it really the Omar Khayyam 
theme that is so typical of France today as to repre- 
sent her “ civilised message to the modern world"? 
Agreed that there is much cynicism, and indifference 
to, public affairs—although the Mendés-France inter 
lude and the reported success of his present speaking 
tour seem to be notable pointers to the contrary——but 
also, surely, great awareness of world problems and 
constant and widespread discussion of them. To point 
to a few examples: reviews such as L'Express, Esprit, 
Les Temps Modernes; newspapers like Le Monde; 
groups such as Jeunesses Intellectuelles Catholiques; 
the activity of writers like J. P. Sartre, Albert Camus, 
Frangois Mauriac, Malraux, Raymond Aron, Albert 
Beguin, cic., etc France is a very agreeable country 
in which to live or one’s holiday, But do 
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not let ite unique vineyards or its genius for cuisine 
blind us to the fact that it is a hard-working country 
contributing a large share in many varied spheres to 
cur civilisation, 
Grorce WALLeRrston 
St. Germain en Laye, Paris, 


EPSTEIN AND THE CHURCH 


Sin,—Mer, Greene’s letter will distress his admirers 
as much as it irritates Sir Jacob’s. His peculiar 
standards would appear even more so if applied to 
this country: here we have a Catholic Legion of 
Decency, which dominates the entire field of produc- 
tion censorship of American films, and can draw for 
pickets and demonstrators on such groups as the 
Catholic War Veterans, and for support on pastoral 
letters from bishops and archbishops. Yet Mr. 
Greene would find it outrageous for anyone to link 
these activities with the Church, on the grounds that 
the Pope has never specifically condemned a Holly- 
wood film by name. 

The fallacy is obvious, whereby, in the face of 
public criticism, a ,eactionary bishop (whom Mr. 
Cireene chooses to know nothing about) is deemed 
negligible, because the Pope has not attacked Sir 
Jacob personally; but an enlightened abbot—whose 
address Mr. Greene conveniently has at his finger- 
tips—suddenly becomes the Voice of the Church . . 
but where is the papal encyclic in favour of Sir Jacob 
that would justify such a role? 

Mr, Greene would no doubt at this point be willing 
to be the “bishop” in this case, and say that such 
duplicity is his alone. But anyone who has argued 
with spokesmen of the Church will recognise it as 
a pattern which they follow when asked to elucidate 
the Catholic position, not only on Art, but on such 
matters as dictatorship, labour, or war-time 
coliaboration with the Nazis, 

And let Mr, Greene be reminded that in all those 
cases, when the ultimate re-alignments are made, the 
“bishops” are never disavowed, but the “abbots” are 
almost invariably denounced and jettisoned, As the 
Sillonistes were condemned, so were the worker 
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priests, and so would the war-time Catholic Resistants 
have been thrown to the wolves, and Cardinal Suhard 
extolled, had the Germans been able to keep Pewain 
in power. 

In fact, Mr. Greene should be happy that he is 
living in a country where the Church has so little 
political power, so that it will, for some time yet, 
gratefully find cultural alibis in such things as an 
occasional sculpture by Epstein . . . and novels by 
Mr. Graharn Greene. Joun D. Hug 

68 Charles Street, 

New York 14, 


OXFORD TRAFFIC 


Sim,—Your Comment, last week, about the 
Oxford roads prompts the retort that there is too 
much talk about the loss of beauty to the city, and 
not enough concerning the fundamental fact: that 
daily people are being killed and maimed in the 
appalling traffic chaos. 

The necessary road that even a child can see is 
needed is the Christ Church Meadow one. This 
could be cut from the railway bridge, and travelling 
straight would meet the Iffley Road, making a junc- 
tion higher up at Donnington Lane to join the pro- 
posed Donnington bridge to the Abingdon Road one. 
Traffic then would be travelling in a complete 
square, and the feed made would ward off so many 
vehicles from the city centre that just the idea of it 
to the Oxonian is staggering. But what do we get? 
We get this road turned down every year on the 
excuse that it would spoil the beauty of Oxford. 
No one apparently has ever seen or heard of Paris. 
They just cannot visualise those perfectly straight 
roads that throw bridges over waters nearly as lovely 
as those in Oxford. And we have trees and colleges 
to heighten the charm of such a road. 

Not that I am saying that the Christ Church 
Meadow one would solve everything. That, and an 
underground tunnel beneath the “ High” probably 
would, but my plea is for a little sanity and human 
feeling in the matter. What is beauty when actual 
living life is in the balance? And if that is not im- 
portant, then I say to the intellectuals, and the 
council, and the Preservation Trust people, and the 
University authorities, take out your pencils and 
work out the amount of petrol and manpower hours 
that are wasted daily on a walking ten-minute 
journey from the Plain to Carfax, which now takes 
a car anything from twenty to thirty-five minutes to 
travel down in the busy hours, with death leaping 
by all the way. What the tourists think of the 
strangulation of the city I just don’t know, but I do 
know that we ordinary people of Oxford look on 
appalled and helpless. With so many brains running 
about loose the traffic state of the town is a crying 
shame. C. F, Stuart Russecr 

6 Churchway, 

Iffiey. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
Smr,—Properties compulsorily purchased about 
sixty years ago for the enlargement of the British 
Museum have still not been used. Government after 
Government begrudges the small amount needed to 
extend the absurdly short hours during which the 
Reading Room is open. Is there any real likelihood 


| of the fulfilment of the suggested vast development? 


If not, what good purpose is served by freezing 
seven acres in the centre of London? 

It is one thing to call upon people to make sacri- 
fices for some tangible public good, but quite another 
to expect them to do so for a chimera. 

40 Museum Street, STANLEY UNWIN 

London, W.C.1. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 


Sir,—As one of those reviewers whom Walter Allen 
may have had in mind when he described Robert 
Ruark’s Something of Value as being “ grotesquely 
over-praised,” may I make one or two comments on 
his own highly misleading notice? He seems to 
have made the mistake, grotesque in a reviewer of 
his experience, of identifying Mr. Ruark’s own atti- 
tude with that of his White characters. This assump- 
tion vitiates his comments on the author's style and 
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characterisation as well as his subject-matter. In 
fact Mr. Ruark—who, be it remembered, is an Ameri- 
can, and could see the problem from the outside— 
drew his Nairobi drunks and neurotic settlers with 
a savage and uncomplimentary accuracy all the more 
effective for being without comment. Both the 
quotations Mr. Allen pillories are deadly accurate 
pastiche: the first of a stiff-upper-lip, sentimental 
old English farmer, obviously reared on Marie Corelli 
and Kipling; the second of a bunch of loud-mouthed 
Bwanas suffering in equal proportions from gin, arro- 
gance and nerves. 

Mr. Allen does not mention the fact that Mr 
Ruark is equally effective in characterising the Kikuyu 
point of view; a bold feat, carried out with both 
knowledge and sympathy, which I have not seen 
attempted in any of the previous novels on the sub- 
ject with anything like Mr. Ruark’s assurance. No 
one could read his account of Karanja’s superbly dig- 
nified and ritualistic wedding, carefully juxtaposed 
with an unbelievably vulgar White ceremony, and still 
take Mr. Ruark as the apologist of Imperialism. 

As Mr. Allen rightly observes, many of the prob- 
lems in dealing with this book are extra-literary. Mr. 
Allen is at liberty to take what view of Kenya, Mau 
Mau, and colonialism he pleases; but not to saddle 
an author with the dicta of his more unpleasant 
characters. I cannot believe that Mr. Allen has been 
deliberately tendentious (though when myself reading 
the book I marked his second quotation “ ideal for 
New STATESMAN AND NATION out of context”); I 
suspect he may be guilty of the more forgivable sin 
of skipping. How many reviewers, I wonder, could 
put their hands on their hearts and swear they read 
all these 543 pages? PETER GREEN 

Drive Cottage, 

Akeley Wood, Nr. Buckingham. 


[Walter Allen writes: “Mr. Green flatters him- 
self: since I do not read his reviews I did not know 
he had praised Something of Value. 1 am grateful 
to him for his courteous and entirely free lesson in 
the principles of literary criticism, for he is obviously 
a subtle critic’ In this instance, however, I can only 
think that his subtlety has led him to read no end 
of subtlety into as crude a piece of work as has come 
my way these many months. Mr. Green makes play 
with the author’s objectivity, as an American, towards 
his scene and subject. I take it other Americans 
may be credited with as much objectivity. A curious 
thing about the reception of this novel has been the 
coolness towards it of much of the American press 
as contrasted with the praise it has received here. 
My handling of Mr. Ruark’s book was sissy com- 
pared with that of Time—but then Time notoriously 
sees eye to eye with the NEW STATESMAN AND 
NATION on matters of public  interest.”—Ep. 
N.S. & N.} 


COVENT GARDEN PRICES 


Sir,—Whilst sympathising both with Mr. David 
Webster and Mr. John May in recent correspondence 
on Italian Opera, I wonder whether it is not possible 
to evolve a scheme whereby both Covent Garden 
Opera and the public may jointly benefit. 

At present, it would appear that only those who 
can afford to pay the piper may hear the tune. In 
effect, the “ not so well to do” may attend five routine 
performances during a season and, when Gala per- 
formances are announced, either find the scats too 
expensive or, in many cases, sold out. 

If a certain number of subscription vouchers were 
to be made available at the beginning of a new Season, 
entitling the purchaser to attend five performances 
of standard repertory works and one additional Gala 
performance at the normal price, this would ensure 
a fairer distribution of seats and also obviate the mad- 
dening rush on the first day of booking. It must, 
of course, be understood that unless a subscription has 
been confirmed by a certain date after the commence- 
ment of booking, the seat will be made available to th: 
general public. 

Whether this idea, as suggested, is practicable in 
this form, I do not know, but I feel that possibilities 
along these lines should not be overlooked. 

E. B. Cowen 

99 Beddington Lane, 

Croydon. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ernest Hemingway 


T ure good Hemingways and a poor one— 
To Have and To Have Not—have been issued 
in the Penguin edition. He is the dreamy self- 
made, growing boy of contemporary literature. 
When things are going well in his novels the 


- weather is fine; when they are bad, the rain falls 


or the weather breaks. (This happens both in 
A Farewell to Arms and in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls.) That is the simple pattern of the boy’s 
spirit: it is wet or it is fine, one feels good or 
one feels bad. This pattérn is, of course, sus- 
ceptible of elaboration. With the force and 
originality of a revolutionary talent, Hemingway 
has carefully kept himself compressed, by every 
device he can think of, into this limited civilisa- 
tion and, re-reading him, one sees how he 
survives, in his best work, the acid criticism 
that has often been directed at him. Single- 
mindedness in the exploration of his simple pur- 
pose—“ the way” an action is—preserves him. 
If we object that his people are spiritually 
illiterate, that they are men and women 
regarded only as manifestations of physical 
instinct and cunning, without minds and 
without emotional equipment; that he is a 
“tough” Naturalist and leaves out what may 
be called the middle part of their lives—if we 
stick to such criticisms too long, we shall lose 
sight of the lyrical elation in his work and the 
epic ambition to conserve our earliest sensations. 

This has led to its own corruptions, for 
Hemingway has used affectation in following his 
course and he is one of those novelists who 
provoke annoyance with the pleasure they 
have given. He has paid a heavy price also for 
romantic expatriation. The Spaniards, to take 
an example, are the touchiest people in the 
world and no two Spaniards agree on any sub- 
ject; but Arturo Barea made a good point when 
he objected that Castilian partisans would not 
put themselves under the leadership of a 
broken down horse-dealer and a bullfighter’s 
tart, and that only a foreigner could make such 
a fundamental error. Another corruption which 
also seems to come from Hemingway's romantic 
expatriations and his artistic preference for 
everything foreign, is that his sense of tragedy 
is whittled down into the much safer sense of 
failure and the bad taste in the mouth. Failure 
is more soothing than the classic fact of total loss. 
The good things in Hemingway are traditionally 
American: the emotion of nostalgia, the 
boyishly absorbed passion for techniques of all 
kinds and the power to describe people who do 
not live under pressure and who are, in Huck 
Finn’s words, “low down or’nery.” The inten- 
sity and pressures of European life put this flat 
aspect of human character quite outside our 
power. 

I take the last point first because marks 
the revolutionary quality in Hemingway's work. 
Are Hemingway's fishermen, soldiers, bull- 
fighters, boxers, gangsters and Spanish peasants 


* For Whom the Bell Tolls. By Exnest HEminc- 
way. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

To Have and Have Not; A Farewell to Arms; Men 
Without Women. By Earnest Hemincway. Penguin 
Books. 2s. 6d. each. 





ordinary people? Not really. . He has por- 
trayed the active, nomadic, anarchic side of 
their characters only, the part which will be 
subject to his two major interests: courage and 
fear, pride in physical excellence, sadness at its 
passing. The middle or civilised regions are 
missing. The trapped boxer in The Killers is 
frightened to death. That is all we shall know 
about him. The ordinary man carries inside 
him a relation to society: even this dirty boxer 
had a dirty relation. Why? Where? How 
did he feel about it? He presumably wanted 
“dough.” What for? Quite properly, in this 
excellent story, we are not told; but one can 
see how, to give the boxer his wretched nomadic 
distinction, Hemingway had to repress the part 
of his life that relates him to his neighbours. 
In that part Hemingway is not interested and 
can be said (except possibly in the curious case 
of For Whom the Bell Tolls) never to have 
drawn a rooted man. None of his Americans 
seems so. He came closer to filling out into a 
man who had a moral home when he was in 
Spain, for there one could have the anarchy and 
the home together. Hemingway made some- 
thing out of that automatic part of our minds 
which is neglected by the pressure of living. 

In the writers who explored the stream of 
consciousness, thought was vivid, highly 
imaged, exact and chaotic. Hemingway reverses 
this uncontrollable method. We know places, 
certain towns, countrysides and city rooms 
intimately, yet can never describe them because 
we know them so well. Our minds are dulled 
by repetitious familiarity. We are aware of 
blurred feelings about them, but never trouble 
to formulate them, or stumble into repetitions 
if we do so. Or in actions: we see the boxer 
hit, the bull trot, the men quarrel in the street 
or lie in the sun, but “the way” the place or 
the person is, we do not write down because 
we ignore our sensibility to it. Hemingway 
has written down, almost puritanically, what we 
think we did not notice; the passive, warm, 
natural, ordinary impression of the idle mind. 

Hemingway's writing has been an attack from 
below upon the received literary culture. It is 
an attack which can be compared with that 
made by Defoe and the first novelists of the 
18th century upon the heroic and aristocratic 
story-telling of their predecessors. Hemingway 
saw that the main fault of our automatic con- 
sciousness is a repetition. This is dreary in 
naturalism but its sing-song can be put to use 
by the poetic gift. The first pages of A Fare- 
well to Arms do this superbly : 


Troops went by the house and down the 
road and the dust they raised powdered the 
leaves of the trees. The trunks of the trees 
were too dusty and the leaves fel! early that 
year and we saw the troops marching along 
the road and the dust rising and Icaves, stirred 
by the breeze, falling and the soldiers march- 
ing and afterwards the roads bare and white 
except for the leaves, 


That has come to sound affected but behind it 
lies a true and haunting extension of our way 
of seeing unthinkingly. 
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Nostalgia is already beginning in that para- 
graph. It is traditional: Poe, Twain, Whitman, 
Crane have already written in that mood. If 
we turn to Maupassant and Tolstoy, who have 
also the simple animal cye, it is missing, What 
American nostalgia jongs for, it seems, is the 
lost future: the sense of the future in youth. 
Hemingway never grows out of this mood. 
There was once that wonderful beginning: now 
there is the end, failure, bitterness, sadness, age, 
finally death, There is no maturity between 
the two extremes. What he admired in the 
Spaniards and struggled by every artifice to 
acquire—with whatever degree of success is 
granted to the romantic temperament—was 
their willingness to accept death and life on 
equal terms. The nostalgia of the Colonel in 
Across the River and Into the Trees for the 
battlefields of the First World War, pathetic 
in its rancour and even comically boring, is a 
low manifestation of the feeling; a richer one, 
is Pilar’s memory of her life with her bull- 
fighter husband in Valencia, in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. These people, who live only for 
physical action, drug themselves with reminis- 
cence and what they remember about last year 
is richer, and has more middle or substance, 
than what they do now. 

The third strictly American thing in Heming- 
way is the busy, unending pleasure in tech- 
niques. There is a practical participation in the 
process of the action. Bull-fighting, boxing, 
fishing, big game shooting are done from the 
inside, for the sake of knowing the skills and 
the true ways in which these are done. Out of 
this knowledge will come the ability to follow 
the course of an action and refine the drama. 
Defoe alone has had this power in English litera- 
ture before: Hemingway's art, like his, is that 
of the magic of recognition. I take these 
passages from For Whom the Bell Tolls: 


Robert Jordan went over to the packs and 
opening one, felt inside an inner pocket and 
brought out one of the flat boxes of Russian 
cigarettes he had gotten at Golz’s headquarters. 
He ran his thumbnail around the edge of the 
box and opening the lid, handed them to Pablo 
who took half a dozen. Pablo, holding them in 
one of his huge hands picked one up and looked 
at it against the light. They were long narrow 
cigarettes with pasteboard cylinders for mouth 
pieces. 

“Much air and little tobacco,” he said, “I 
know these.” 


It is a dry comment on Pablo's lost faith in © 


the war; but no physical action, even one as 
small as running a thumbnail along a box lid, 
will be missed by Hemingway. More extra- 
ordinary, but marking the solid character of El 


Sordo, the true peasant Partisan of Castile, is 
this: 


El] Sordo went into the cave and came out 
with a pinch bottle of Scotch whisky and three 
glasses. The bottle was under one arm, the 
three glasses were in the hand of that arm, a 
finger in cach glass; and his other hand was 
around the neck of an earthenware jar of water 
He put the glasses and the bottle down on th« 
leg and set the jug on the ground. 


Hemingway always establishes the impedi- 
menta of life and is circumspect, even devout 
in the disposition of things and objects. ius 


is not dull, for it is a recognition of the fact 
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that the unthinking part of ourselves lives 
naturally among things. 

The Spanish book is filled with minute 
observation because, in Spain, Hemingway had 
made a life for himself conscientiously. The 
foreign language had made ordinary things 
more apparent and ordinary words more vivid. 
In any case, speech has always been his supreme 
interest, for where other writers have made their 
style out of printed words he has made his out 
of talking. The transliteration of the Spanish 
is very close, and even when it is erroneous— 
especially in the subtleties of obscenity—or falls 
into the kind of fake language given to Mexicans 
in Western films, it at any rate shows Heming- 
way’s delight in the technicalities of speaking. 
In one person, the peasant Anselmo, he caught 
the classical Castilian utterance and character 
wonderfully; indeed there are no false charac- 
ters in the book, if we except the girl Maria 
who is litth more than a boy's sex fantasy. 
Hemingway is never any good at describing love 
beyond the moment of sexual day-dream; his 
knowingness on this subject is the give-away. 
A hostile critic could say that in all action he 
has fear of losing face, and that this gives a kind 
of bombast to his work. 

The Spaniards, and especially the Spanish war, 
matured the expatriate and enlarged his sym- 
pathies. For Whom the Bell Tolls is a fine piece 
of architecture. Its defect is in the figure of 
the hero Robert Jordan, for though he is an 
actor in the drama, he is also—one uncomfort- 
ably feels—the observer. His death is con- 
venient; it is not necessary; it fills the 
requirement of defeat which the Byronism of 
his generation used as an insurance against 
being asked the great questions. There is a vein 
of defensive dilettantism in Hemingway, as there 
was in Conrad—another historian of the nomads 
of action—who was one of his masters. Jordan 
is brave, able, soldieriy, intelligent, curious; but, 
in the last few years, we would require to know 
far more about him and on what real ground 
he stood. Why did he not stand on native 
ground? It is the question we must put to 
Hemingway also, Was this ground not romantic 
enough? Did it lack the vividness of distant 
things? Why did America seem, for the most 
part, dull? 

V. S. Parrcuerr 


The Talk 


They talked of Dr. Graham and the Church, 
And William Moss the Labour candidate. 

I thought how once I would have thought of you, 
Of Didio’s tears and of the shears of fate. 


I would have thought of you and how you spoke 
Of Picquette in her dress of cobweb-grey, 
And of the six fauns’ eyes between the saplings— 
The iost girls’, and the bad man in the play. 


But when I thought of what I should recall, 
Feeling, regret, and memory I had none. 
‘Treason is absolute; it need not be 

Treason to anything or anyone. 


Se with a sense of treason overhead 
Clouding my mind, I followed the debate. 
We talked of Dr. Graham and the Church. 
We talked of Moss the Labour candidate. 


James Reeves 


Litvinov Speaks—Or 
Does He? 


Notes for a Journal. By Maxim Litvinov. 
Introduction by E.H. Carr. Deutsch. 18s. 


Stalin’s rule in Russia is one of the great blanks 
of history, more obscure than the Trojan war or 
the days of Charlemagne. We have watched its 
effects from outside; but of what happened within 
the Kremlin we know virtually nothing. There 
has been silence ever since Trotsky’s exile. Even 
the victims of the great purge only recited 
dictated confessions, which revealed little of the 
truth; and we have had to rely on evidence from 
the small fry—men so unimportant that they were 
allowed to escape. Now suddenly Litvinov, an 
old Bolshevik who was at the heart of Soviet 
foreign policy for more than twenty years, speaks 
from the dead. Here, it seems, are his random 
notes from 1926 to 1950. No wonder Professor 
Carr calls them “ the most sensational work of its 
kind yet published.” Even this is too weak: 
there is nothing else “of its kind.” If it is 
genuine, it is a sensation without parallel. 

But is it genuine? The Russian typescript 
reached the publisher from some unnamed 
Russians in Paris. When Mr. Carr went after 
them, they explained that it had reached them 
through an intermediary (now dead) from 
Madame Kollontai, also now dead, for long Soviet 
Minister at Stockholm, who was an old friend of 
Litvinov’s. She or he had smuggled it out of 
Russia in instalments. Litvinov, it is alleged, 
made the original notes in cipher or in illegible 
handwriting; and then dictated them to a typist 
during his visits abroad. But even the typescript 
is a series of rough jottings—half-finished sen- 
tences put down at random and the most impor- 
tant details deliberately left out. All this sounds 
very unlikely. Would Litvinov ever have kept 
these notes in Russia, however illegible they might 
be? On the other hand, if he did so, was he so 
stupid as to assume that the typescript could be 
made harmless by leaving out a few names? It 
is impossible to prove that the notes came from 
Litvinov; yet equally difficult to be sure that they 
did not. A scholar, faced with this sort of prob- 
lem, asks first where the document came from. To 
this question there is no satisfactory answer. He 
looks next at internal evidence. Is the document 
in Litvinov’s style? Does it contain information 
which only he could have had? Style does not 
help us; we have nothing to compare it with. 
Much of it is internally plausible; but a skilful 
fabricator could have done it just as well, given 
time and patience. One very damaging quality 
is the writer’s hindsight: he constantly slips in 
facts which only became significant later. But 
Litvinov might have done this himself. 

Chapter IV is an additional puzzle. It reached 
the publishers after the rest had been accepted; 
it is different im style and inferior in interest. If 
the earlier parts are forgeries, why did the forger 
not keep to this original level? If they are 
genuine, why did the source weaken their claim 
by forging the additions? It is impossible to give 
an answer. Mr. Carr thinks that 


it contains a substratum of genuine material ema- 
nating in some form or other from Litvinov himself. 
But parts of it are certainly accretions added later 
by another hand or hands; and, while some of the 
accretions may be the authentic recollections of 
someone closely associated with Litvinov, others 
appear to be pure fiction. 


This is a charitable, though a fair, verdict. The 
volume contains a number of interesting stories 
about Stalin's Russia, some of which may be true; 
but not a single line can be relied on as an 
authority. 

Abandoning scholarship for the pricking of the 
thumbs (which is what historians often fall back 
on), I am inclined to accept the personal gossip— 
the conversations with Stalin, Kamenev, and 
others, and particularly the scandals. The orgies 
conducted by Soviet leaders—bailerinas given 
baths in champagne and so on—and the sexual 
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quadrilles in the Soviet embassies abroad ring 
true. Russian statesman have alway had a taste 
for ballerinas; even Madame Kollontai kept up 


the tradition with Scandinavian sailors. And the 
greatest worry of all Foreign Ministers every- 
where is the persistence with which the military 
attaché makes love to the wife of the second 
secretary. I am much more doubtful about the 
political passages. For instance, in 1928 Stalin 
wished to prevent Germany joining the Western 
Powers; and he therefore ordered the Russian 
generals to tell the Germans that they were plan- 
ning a counter-revolution in favour of an alliance 
with Germany. This gave him the “ dirt” which 
he used against Tukhachevsky nine years later. 
Wonderful, but too good to be true. Again, it 
is a very bad sign that the notes have a great deal 
about conditions in France and very little about 
England. The “source,” as we know, lives in 
Paris; but Litvinov knew England intimately. 
The least plausible of all is Stalin’s explanation of 
the anti-Soviet pact. Yet against all this we know 
that Litvinov was indiscreet as well as clever. 
Mr. Carr points out that the interview of 1946 
in which he expressed views violently critical of 
Soviet policy has never been contradicted. Cer- 
tainly, whoever wrote this book—whether 
Litvinov or another—was a very clever man. 
The reader will get much entertainment from it, 
and he can have the fun of literary detection into 
the bargain. It is a good thing to have some 
uncertainties in life; and the real truth about this 
book will probably never be known. 
A. J. P. Tayvtor 


The Kingdom of Kindness 


Saint on the March. By HALLaAm TENNYSON. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Vinoba Bhave, the saint in question, is Gan- 
dhi’s spiritual heir, and, since 1951, the leader 
of Bhoodan Yagna, the Land Gifts Mission which 
is trying to persuade the landowners of India to 
give away one-sixth of their land to the poor. 
He is one of the most fascinating figures in the 
contemporary Asian scene and it is just possible 
he may turn out to be of historic importance. He 
might even be an earth-shaker; let us hope so. 

Me. Tennyson has written a rambling but cap- 
tivating book about him. I do wish, though, that 
he had not been quite so reticent about himself; 
in a case of this kind, an author’s credentials are 
rather important, and all he tells us is that he 
and his wife were admirers of Gandhi and did 
relief work during the Hindu-Moslem riots. I 
gather he is American, but he has plenty of 
humour and is well aware of the dangers of mys- 
tagogy. As he himself nicely puts it: “The 
lunatic fringe is a necessary background to the 
occasional religious genius who emerges from it.” 
He gives you excellent reportage: strong impres- 
sions of Indian heat—those trains—also of some 
of the saint’s entourage: Gandhi’s peppery grand- 
daughter Sumitra; Pat, the young New Englander 
who (oh dear) has taken a vow to speak only 
Hindi. 

Nothing mawkish or sloppy about Vinoba. You 
get the impression of a bright, dry, bird-like little 
man, with an obsession for mathematical pre- 
cision and punctuality. He is aged sixty and 
comes of an orthodox Brahmin family. At twelve, 
he took a vow of chastity. After a spiritually 
stormy adolescence, he became Gandhi's most 
prized disciple. “Your love and character over- 
whelm me,” said Gandhi, and later honoured 
Vinoba by choosing him as the first resister to 
court open arrest in the individual non-violent 
movement of 1940. He spent five years in jail, 
brushing up his Moslem theology and learning 
more languages. Until Gandhi’s death his role 
was that of sage and mystic rather than politician. 
Then, in April, 1951, at the conference of the 
neo-Gandhian Sarvodaya Samaj (Welfare of All 
Society), reluctantly but decisively he became 
active. The conference was held in Hyderabad, 
then, with every reason, a centre of such intense 
Communist activity that it looked like becoming 
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the Yennan of India. Vinoba led a walking pil- 
grimage through the poorest areas, and wept over 


the plight of the peasants. At Pochempelli a land- | 


owner gave him 100 acres of his land for the 
use of the 40 Harijan (Untouchable) families of 
the village. The movement spread. When Vinoba 
left Hyderabad, after seven weeks, he had 12,000 
acres. Three years later, when Mr. Tennyson 
visited him, he had collected over three million 
acres and become the largest single landowner in 
India. 

Can this be, or can it become, the genuine 
agrarian revolution which is essential “if India 
is to be prevented from going Communist?” Is 
there the faintest possibility of it developing fur- 
ther into Vinoba’s ideal of the revolution through 
love and the Kingdom of Kindness? Experience 
answers: not a hope. Optimism points out that 
holy India, like holy Ireland, has a habit of up- 
setting materialist predictions. 

Certainly the picture of Vinoba that emerges 
is an impressive one. This is no ordinary fakir 
allowing himself to be pushed into the ring as 
the Congress Party’s latest hope for the anti-Com- 
munist championship. Nevertheless he is an 
ingenious and witty propagandist in his own right. 


“You are like doting mothers,” he told the Com- | 


munists, “ you love the masses and want to ruin 
everyone else for their sake. But doting mothers 
end by ruining their children too.” Another neat 
crack was: “ Marxist literature is as wide and 
shoreless as the sea. Since our ancient scriptures 
has anyone equalled the Communists in their 
boundless zeal for repetition?” And when told 
that his own idea added up to Communism 
minus violence, he smiled: “Perhaps. But then 
you might say that two people were identical 
except that one breathed and the other was a 
corpse.” 
Maurice RICHARDSON 


Born to Dig 


Said and Done. By O. G. S. CrAwrorp. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 21s. 
The Track of Man. By H. Fie.p. 
Davies. 21s. 
Reputable autobiographies are of two sorts: 
those written by artists and essentially con- 
cerned with the inner world of imagination, and 


Peter 


those written by men and women who have done | 


things or met people in the world of affairs. Both 
these books belong unequivocally to the second 
class and make their appeal to that already large 
and still growing body, the camp-followers of 
archeology. 

For anyone who has read recent biographies 
of the other kind—say Edwin Muir’s or Richard 
Church’s—the comparison is revealing. In one 
the Orkneys, in the other I*te Victorian London, 
are re-created as they appeared in the eyes of 
gifted boys, boys who stood apart as artists do, 
and then as adults were ready to exhibit their 
cherished images to the rest of us, censing them 
in sweet clouds of nostalgia. When Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Field write of their childhood 
nothing quickens; these scraps 
history, some remembered, some taken from 
diaries, are powerless to transport their readers 
to another world. So their books are dull? Not 
at all. Both of them, and especially Said and 
Done, have very considerable interest even in 
their early chapters. They faithfully record the 
strangely inevitable shaping of ends of two men 
decreed by the stars above or the genes within 
to be distinguished archzologists. 

Their backgrounds were very different. Mr. 
Crawford, having been orphaned in boyhood, 


was brought up by charming but far from | 
wealthy aunts, and although an Indian civil | 


pension paid for public school and university, 
he lived in an austerely simple and 

world. Mr. Field was a member of the founding 
family of the great Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago, but his mother married 
again, carrying off the little American boy to live 
in a famous country-house in Leicestershire wt 
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‘Just Published 


The Devil 


by Giovanni Papini 

Papini describes this book as Notes for 
a future diabology, and claims that it is 
the first book entirely about the Devil 
written by a Christian. It is written 
with a lively erudition that makes his 
argument most stimulating. Translated 
by Adrienne Foulke. 


* 


Robert Kee 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Real distinction .... he writes beautifully 
and his intelligence equals his sensibility.” 
JOHN DAVENPORT 

(Observer) 

“ Exceptionally well-written... . so much 
contemporary bite.” MARGARET LANI 
(Sunday Times) 

“ Exciting, original ... . keenly sensitive.” 


KENNETH YOUNG 


(12/6 net) (Yorkshire Post) 


Barbara Collard 


GASTER’S HOUSE 


“ Although Honey out of the Rock and 
A Point of Balance were outstanding in 
their style and insight, Gaster’s House is 


incomparably her best.” DOUGLAS HYDE 
(12'6 net) (Catholic Herald) 


Lavender Lloyd 


THE VERANDAH ROOM 


“ Skilful writing and a well-thought-out 
plot. She deserves every congratulation.” 
IRISH TIMES 


“ Has the stuff of life in it . . . quite 
remarkable how fresh and truthful she is.” 
(12/6 net) STEVIE SMITH 


Thriller of the Month 


William Mole 


THE HAMMERSMITH 
MAGGOT 


A mellow detective story by an English 
writer reminiscent at once of G. K. 
Chesterton and C. H. B. Kitchen. 
96 Ff 
Last 3 Choices in great d»mand 
RED PAWNS (Griswold 
cunning.” —C. PYM 


THE EVIL OF TIME (Berckman). 
“ Eerily thrilling.””—¥, Grinrson 


(9 6 net 
THE MAN WHO DIDN'T FLY 
(Margot Bennett), “ The best I’ve read 
this year.”—J. SYMONS 


" Crisp, 


9/6 net) 


(10.6 net) 
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UNWIN s90000001 


Men with 
Golden Hands 


E. H. G. LUTZ Fifteen surgical 
miracles are graphically described and 
the reader, through the second-by- 
second description of the operations, 
shares the tenseness, anxiety and final 
relief of the surgeon. It is an intensely 
absorbing book 12s 6d 











In Two Chinas 


K. M. PANIKKAR. Author of Asia 
and Western Dominance. Sardar Panikkar 
was India’s first ambassador to China 
and gives an eye-witness account of 
the disintegration of the Kuomintang 
régime and the gradual rise of new China 
to the position of a Great Power, 12s. 6d 


History 
of the Scottish 
Miners 


R. PAGE ARNOT. The story of the 
Scottish miners from feudal times to 
state ownership today. The first trade 
unions, Keir Hardie, the great strike 
of 1894, Robert Smillic, the Great 
War, the lockouts of 1921 and 1926, 
and the formation of the present balance, 

llustrated, Ws, 


Bryn Roberts 
and the 
National Union 
of Public 
Employees 


W. W. CRAIK. Here for the first 
time is the story of a twentieth-century 
trade union leader with twenticth- 


century ideas about trade union organiza- 
tion and policy. Under his leadership 
the membership of the National Union 
of Public Employees has grown in 
twenty-one years from fewer than 13,000 
to close on 200,000 

Illustrated, 163 


Laws of Nature 


R. BE. PEIERLS, C.B.EB., F.R.S, One 
of the senior members of the 
British war-time atomic team, expounds 
in lucid English the contemporary 
physicist’s world and the development 
of physics from Newton's laws to atomic 
theory. 215 
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a step-father who was M.F.H. of the Quorn and 
a close friend of the Prince of Wales. Yet 
growing up in surroundings which seem to have 
imtie in common except the absence of any 
obvious archaeological lure, each was drawn 
slowly—-almost, it appears, hypnotically—towards 
giving his own life to reconstruct the life of 
ancient man. 

For young Field the way was smooth. As a 
child he could command labour to dig an Anglo- 
Saxon site on his step-father’s estate, and soon 
after received a present of antiquities from the 
Queen of Italy; at just the right moment in his 
Oxford career a thousand-dollar cheque arrived 
from a Field relation and took him to Kish. 
While still an unknown student he could always 
meet the great and famous; once he had proved 
himself, there was a vacancy and family support 
waiting for him at the Field Museum. Since 
then he has led a valuable and successful carcer 
in archaeological excavation and research and as 
a curator; the Halls of the Stone Age and the 
Races of Mankind at Chicago, the finest museum 
displays of their kind in the world, will stand as 
a lasting memorial to his energy and deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Crawford certainly was not born with a 
silver trowel in his mouth. He was never, as he 
frankly says, particularly “brainy”; he did badly 
at Marlborough (which he loathed) and not very 
well at Oxford, though once he had begun to 
discover his bent, and courageously changed 
from reading Greats to geography, his own 
perenne gifts had a chance to develop. These 
ay in the direction of an odd kind of originality, 
an intuitive recognition of fertile new territories 
awaiting cultivation. Indeed, the whole subject 
of prehistoric archaeology was an undeveloped 
territory when he to explore it before the 
first World War, he is one of half a dozen 
pioneers who turned it into a serious and pro- 
fessional subject. More than that, however, his 
originality showed itself in his brilliant develop- 
ment of archaeological air-photography, his work 


DENT 


The new book by 
Dylan Thomas 


A Prospect of the Sea 


The contents, all of which have not previously 
been published in book form in this country 
(except stories from The Map of Love, 
now out of print), range from stories written 
in the ‘thirties, including the title story 
‘A Prospect of the Sea,’ which belongs to 
the time when the author first settled at 
Laugharne by the sea, to the essay ‘A 
Story’, which in the Listener 
a few months re his death. 10s. 6d, 
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New in ‘The Master Musicians’ 
Bruckner & Mahler 
H. F. Redlich, p.pH, (Frankfurt) 


The association of Anton Bruckner and 
Gustav Mahler in one Be ny Pog ory 
volume is opportune ¢ en their 
work is being performed more frequently 
than hitherto, Dr. Redlich’s biographical 
chapters the facts of two very 
different most interestingly; those on 
the music show his profound knowledge 
of the scores and the many cross-currents 
between one work and another and 
occasionally between the two personalities. 
With a calendar of events, tables of com- 
positions, bibliography, photographs, music 
examples, etc. 9s 
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at the Ordnance Survey which has put this 
country well to the fore in the mapping of 
antiquities, in his introduction of ecological 
methods, and in the imspiration which for a 
guarter of a century has maintained his journal, 
Antiquity, as a lively international forum. It is 
@ paper cvery issue of which bears the mark of 
its impatient, uncompromising, humorous and 
anti-academic editor. 

Said and Done shows the same mark. Some 
of it is too personal and trivial; there are 
touches of wrong-headedness such as a sudden 
attack on literature (which, of course, is far more 
important than the history of alphabets); 
characters appear abruptly without introduction; 
yet the book as a whole has a charming idiosyn- 
erasy, a personal flavour, that make it very 
pleasant reading. Just as Crawford’s career has 
had greater freshness and individuality, if less 
steadiness, than Field’s, so, too, has his account 
of it. Both men have done excellently by their 
subject, but while the American took a well- 
marked road, the Englishman went off by himself, 
cutting new trails where many have been glad 
to follow. 


Jacquerra Hawkes 


Grace Abounding 
Nature in rian Tragedy. By Rosert 
Speatcur. Hollis & Carter. 15s. 

“ There is one thing in Hamlet more important 
than the Prince of Denmark—and that is 
Denmark.” When I read the opening words of 
Mr, Speaight’s first chapter I wondered if I was 
im for yet another bad book bent on creating 
political or mass- i diversion—any- 
thing to get away from the pale young man with 
his shirt and his hair and his untidy stockings. 
That the book is nothing of the sort becomes 
apparent at once: it has style—a nice cool 
rhetoric and delicacy of adjectival phrase—and it 
makes a number of important points with pre- 
cision and economy. Mr. Speaight is not a critic 
in the modern analytical manner but he has the 
gift of saying things that are obviously true and 
relevant (we even seem to remember having heard 
something very similar) and at the same time they 
surprise us into reconsidering familiar plays. We 
know quite well that Miranda has had her father 
for a schoolmaster during the last twelve years, 
and yet when Mr. Speaight makes her stand out 
among Shakespeare’s paradisal heroines as the 
image “of an imstructed, not a sentimental, 
innocence,” he shifts The Tempest a little in its 
settled elements. Or when he points out that 
Antony’s despair has the effect of clarifying his 
speech. Or when he notices how Hamlet, in that 
welter of indecision, is ready for one thing, which 
is his own death. 

Mr. Speaight begins with the concept of Nature, 
remarking how rich and variable it is in Shake- 

te and how it comes up again and again at 
moments of high drama. And then he follows 
the fortunes of this concept th six of the 
great plays between Hamlet and The Tempest, 
holding it, while he discusses it, in loose and 
flexible relationship to Christian orthodoxy. In 
all this he has the intelligence to know what he 
i doing; he recognises that Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal beliefs are, within pretty wide limits, any- 
body’s guess, and he does not try to construct a 
substitute theology out of the plays. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Speaight stands where he does stand in 
the Catholic Christian tradition, and Shakespeare 
emerges from his book standing there too. “No 
poet,” he says, “ever had more natural pietas 
than Shakespeare—his poetry is from first to last 
a poetry of respect—and this pietas seemed to me 
strictly sacramental in its regard for created 
things.” Surely the answer to this is, Yes and 
No, If we take pietas tw mean Shakespeare's 
insatiable appetite for life and that potent 
reverence which he is capable of showing towards 
nearly all its forms, then this is the primary truth 
him and it can hardly be stated too often. 

t Mr. Speaight goes much further; he attempts 
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to build up Grace into the complement of Nature 
in Shakespeare’s work, and his degree of success 
seems to vary a great deal from play to play. 

He is entirely convincing in The Tempest 
where the need for grace is clearly stated at both 
extremes, by Caliban as well as Prospero. In 
Othello his predispositions simply lead him 
astray: i seems hopelessly out of tune to suggest 
that “ we may interpret the last kiss breathed upon 
Desdemona’s lips as a sign of the love of God.” 
Gloucester’s comment that Lear “falls from bias 
of nature” is taken in a specifically Christian 
sense, and Mr. Speaight regards Edgar and 
Cordelia as “ the male and female, the active and 
passive counterparts of a single redemptive 
process.” That seems not so much wrong as very 
partial. Macbeth he describes as “a play about 
faith decayed into superstition ” and he makes the 
admirable point that the criminal hero touches us 
precisely because the drama of tefmptation is 
“played out inside a Christian and imstructed 
conscience”; but in order to view the play from 
the standpoint of faith he is forced to inflate the 
part played by England and its “holy king” im a 
way that will not bear critical examination. But 
then again he says that in Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare “ asserts . . . his belief in the resur- 
rection of the flesh,” and I find myself forced to 
think again about the strange posthumous erotics 
foreshadowed in that play. 

Perhaps Shakespeare changed more radically 
than Mr. Speaight will allow. Certainly the 
seventeenth-century tradition that he died a 
Papist is more respectable than most, and, equally 
certainly, Mr. Speaight is at his happiest with The 
Tempest. In amy case it is much easier when 
writing about Shakespeare to find fault with 
someone else’s picture than to paint a better one : 
it would be ungenerous to a sensitive and serious 
book not to say so. 

_ Joun Jones 


Our Medieval Sculpture 


Sculpture in Britain: the Middle Ages. By 
Lawrence Stone. Penguin Books. 45s. 


There is always a Procrustean element in the 
effort to fit a book within the limits of a series. 
Mr. Lawrence Stone has been more fortunate 
than some of his fellow authors in the Pelican 
History of Art in having a subject that seems 
perfectly to fit the destined length; I say 
“seems”, for I suspect that much is due to Mr. 
Stone’s literary and selective skill. At all events 
he has produced an admirable account of an 
interesting subject, a book that is itself something 
of a creative work. His sense both of historic 
background and of stylistic development makes 
it more than a history of sculpture; here, more 
easily than in the complex field of manuscript 
illumination, the beginner in the study of 
English art may find a firm framework into which 
to fit his increasing knowledge. 

Mc. Stone stresses the essential Englishness of 
English medieval sculpture, the tallness of its 
figures and the restlessness of its drapery, both 
of which go back to the “ Winchester Schqpl” of 
illumination; and a tendency to linear abstraction 
and rhythmic pattern, which in its turn seems 
to stem from a tradition of the Dark Ages. (The 
amiable naturalism of the French Court school, 
and the robuster realism of Claus Sluter only 
find faint echoes im this country.) The influence 
of these two traditions, neither of them derived 
from work in the round, may in his view help 
to explain the fact that English sculpture is not 
truly three-dimensional before the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. Stone succeeds better than most writers 
in disentangling the skein of Pre-Conquest 
sculpture, and in distinguishing the changes 

i , brought. He stresses the 
independence of England from the orthodox 
Christian iconography of the Continent, and its 
own characteristic contribution two the imagery 
of Our Lady. He shows his grasp of the subject 
in his exposition of the Kilpeck group of sculp- 
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tures; a crux which it is tempting to leave with- 
out consideration. For the later Middle Ages 
he again provides a framework for further study 
by his relation of sculpwre to its architectural 
setting. In considering the English alabasters of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries he seems 
to hesitate in attributing the reliefs found abroad 
to English ateliers; yet the French and Flemish 
examples, recorded and extant, are nearly all in 
the round, whereas the English examples, apart 
from tomb figures, are in relief. It is a good deal 
more than probable that the sculptured alabaster 
reliefs of this date found abroad are of English 
workmanship. 

A few small criticisms may be offered. It was 
perhaps unwise to include Irish sculpture, since 
it could only receive summary consideration; 
while incised brasses and enamelled stall plates 


seem hardly to be sculptural. The Coronation | 
of the Virgin on the Grandisson tomb at Here- | 
ford (p. 174) is, alas, no longer headless; the | 
heads have recently been restored in plaster with | 


a complete want of honesty and taste. Chased 
(which usually implies relief) is not the right 
word for the surface decoration of the robes of 
Richard II on his tomb. 

This is, in fact, one of the most readable 
volumes that has yet appeared in the Pelican 
Series, and felicitation rather than criticism 
must be offered to its author. 


Joan Evans 


New Novels 
The Candidate. By Martin Mayer. Secker 
& Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


A Day Among Many. By Lorna Prcram. 
Hutchinson. 9s, 6d. 


Son by Adoption. A Story of Seventy Years 


Ago. By Mrs. Epwarp WHALLey-Tooxer. 


Faber. 12s. 6d. 


To declare one’s special interests should be a | 
point of honour among fiction reviewers. Let me | 
say at once, then, that I am a glutton for the | 
political novel. Sensitive childhoods, books about | 


the disabled, the simple, or the psychopathic, 
Christ’s fools, men-in-white sagas of Bart’s or 
Thomas’s, all novels about the theatre (rep. and 


dramatic school especially) except for Mr. | 
Maugham’s plain tale, primitives in Cornwall, | 


Skye, Kwangsi, Flint or Louisiana—these I have 


loathed with a generous and all-embracing eclec- | 


ticism, But Taper and Tadpole, Mr. Rigby in 
his Tusculum, Phineas Finn’s maiden speech, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s cabinet minister gargling 
a chorus or two of Euripides in his wife’s boudoir 
before a late sitting, the brusque eruption of Sir 
William Harcourt into Conrad’s Secret Agent 
(“no details, pray! ”)—all this is just my meat. 
And for this reason I have derived a quite dispro- 
portionate amount of pleasure from reading Mr. 
Martin Mayer’s The Candidate. 

As a plain piece of imaginative reporting, an 


informed glance into the engine-room of affairs, | 


this is the best account of state politics in America 
that I have read since All the King’s Men. 
Though William (Billy) Clelland, a mid-West 
Governor, is far from being a Huey Long, he is 
not without his natural share of ambition. Hand- 
some, distingui , dynamic, an ex-col.ege pro- 
fessor of ample means, he is a fine proconsular 


figurehead, already tipped as a candidate in the | 
next Presidential election. Clelland is the quick- | 


thinking good neighbour, the kind of man whose 
mind, in a tricky situation, automatically clicks 


out a compromise between justice and expedi- | 
ency, while the handclasp, the backslap, the pat on | 


the shoulder is still his victim. He 
swims into our ken on the crest of the wave, sur- 
rounded by a phalanx of senators, bureaucrats, 
pressmen, and state troopers, on his way to inspect 
the local university’s Animal Husbandry Barns : 


The cows were, indeed, making themscives part 
of the atmosphere. Their routine upset, their cells 
polished to uncomfortable brilliance, their coats 
scrubbed by hurried lackeys, their udders chilled 
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FRED HOYLE 


Frontiers of Astronomy 


* Right in the front-line of knowledge’ 
THE LISTENER ‘I was completely 
absorbed’ SIR GERALD BARRY (News 
Chronicle) 

2nd imp. 126 illustrations. 25s. 


RICHARD 
CHURCH 


Over the Bridge 


*A work of art... a true poet's re- 
creation of his childhood’ j. B. 
PRIESTLEY (Sunday Times) ‘ A remark 
able work’ 8B.B.c. Critics 

2nd Impression now ready. 18s. 


PETER 
NATHAN 


Retreat from Reason 


A provocative and stimulating study 
of the intellectual life of our time by 
the author of The Psychology of 
Fascism 15s. 


JOHN 


LODWICK 
The Starless Night 


‘ A brilliant novel of action’ WALTER 
ALLEN (New Statesman) ‘Witty, ex 
citing . . . something not to be missed 
at any price’ 

PETER GREEN (D. Telegraph) 15s. 


JOHN St JOHN 
Roast Beef and Pickles 


A new satirist entertains with a story 
of a peculiarly philanthropic factory 
and equally odd movement to promote 
English nationalism. * Sparkling 
fantasy .. it’s a long time since I’ve 
been able to recommend such a 
thoroughly likeable book’ 

; MERVYN JONES (Tribune) 12s. 6d. 


GERALD SYKES 
The Children of Light 
‘A book which two classes ought to 
read: those interested in American 
and European relations, and those who 
care about good novels’ 
J. D. scoTT (Spectator) 12s. 6d. 


EMILE ZOLA 
Therese Raquin 
This famous story of adultery and 


murder, newly translated by PHILIP G. 
DOWNS 15s. 


ANTHONY 
POWELL 


We have just re-issued Agents and 
Patients and Venusberg (each 12s. 6d). 
His latest novel The Acceptance World 
is now in its 2nd impression (12s. 6d), 
HEINEMANN 





‘A thrilling story of 


big gaine shooting’ 


Leopards 





106s 


GUY MULDOON 
‘Elephant Bill rt of Leopards in 


the Night: ‘A thrilling story of big 
game shooting by a true hunter, a 
true shot and a true sportsman, This 
is the most honest big game book 
I have ever read. There isn’t one 
word of blarney in it.’ 


‘It is all very thrilling — so much 
so that if one is reading the book 
late at night, it takes some nerve to 
go out to post a letter. Who knows 
what may be lurking in the bushese’ 

DANTEL GEORGI 


With illustrations by 


Ralph Thompson * 


* 
Mirage in 
the Arctic 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN 
‘Mirage in the Arctic is a remin- 


iscence of how, in 1906, a young 
Dane set out to discover the land 
thought to exist in the Beaufort Sea 
between Alaska and the Pole. He 
writes nicely, communicating a per 
sonality of much charm and an 
atmosphere of bygone t ughness.” 


OBSERVER 


‘A tale of great adventure and 


endeavour.’ THE FIELD 


‘In this excit book he recalls 

vividly the appalling hardships and 

setbacks which were suffered’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 


Illustrated 18s 
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FREE 
The 

magazine that 
brings you 

the best of 
Russian writing 


ICTION from the Soviet ‘Union is | 
arousing much interest in many quarters these 
days. So that you may have an opportunity 
of reading some for yourself, the publishers of | 
Sovict Literature have pleasure in offering | 
you a special FREE copy, for this month only. | 





If you appreciate the finest and the latest | 
writing from the USSR—be it prose or poetry, | 
critique or controversy—the journal for you is 
Soviet Literature. 


Fach issue includes a section on literature 
and the arts in other countries, as well as 
plates, profiles of famous Russian 
authors, and a glance at current drama and | 
musical festivals in the USSR. 


colour 


by great blasts from the deodorising blowers, they 
roared disapproval at the approaching official party. 
Smothered by their bewildered lowing, conversa- 
sion died; and the procession was listening when 
Forester spoke in his bright old-man’s voice. 
“Pears,” he said carefully, “like the Governor 
got the cows all excited.” 

Forester chuckled and wriggled his backside 
happily, and both the chuckle and wriggle were 
deliberate: Forester was shrewd: he had learned 
young that there was little profit in brains, and had 
put his mouth where the money was. Now he was 
an outstanding character, a touch of the good 
earth amidst the gray Gothic spires of the 
University, a flavour of old pioncer reality amidst 
the foreign books—it was practically required that 
every fraternity feed him a free meal cuce a month. 
Even President Hofmann, who was a physicist and 
knew about bombs and was not, as a usual matter, 
| stupid, considered Gus an asset, a valuable 
part of the University. 


Billy Clelland has enemies—a local press mag- 
nate whose career has marched step by step with 
the Governor’s, a Jewish columnist who believes 
(wrongly) that Clelland has seduced and then 
abandoned his sister. An imbecile killer named 
Marcioni is on his way to the chair for shooting 
up a poker saloon and the Governor’s opponents 
are planning a press campaign that will smear 
Clelland whether the man is reprieved or not. 
Fundamentally, you could describe this novel as 
a study in the conflict between conscience and 
vox populi. But somehow Mr. Mayer fights shy 
of his theme. The power wheels whirr, the 
stadium roars, the Governor settles a laundry 
strike, and before we know where we are, the 
show is over and Mr, Mayer, who is now a cheer 
leader, is out on the sidewalk with a Clelland 
button in his lapel, inviting us to sing “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” It has been an exciting 
spectacle, but the moral perceptions necessary in 
a book of this kind seem to be strangely lacking. 

After so much life at high pressure Miss Pegram 
brings us back to the domestic inconsequential. 
This clever first novel—which appeared some 
wecks ago but has not been generally reviewed—is 
described by the publisher as “ A study of twenty- 
four hours in the lives of a group of intellectual 
young people in London.” Intellectual? True, 


| one of them is a painter, another a sculptress, a 


third is vaguely literary, a fourth quotes Donne 
on a bus, a fifth fails to compose music and a 
sixth once met Picasso—one can see how it all 
adds up. For myself, I found Miss Pegram’s 
characters a strange and charming set of orphans 
im the storm; they bear an odd resemblance to 
the ageless adolescents we used to meet in the 
early plays of Mr. Rodney Ackland. They fight, 
make it up, brew tea, coffee, lend each other half- 
crowns, and commit haphazard acts of infidelity, 


| dramatising their lives the while in an unceasing 
| flow of witty whimsical conversation. 


Sometimes, 


| as in this art exhibition vignette, Miss Pegram can 


In addition, Soviet Literature brings | 
you a complete short novel or a selection of | 
short stories every month, It costs 1/6 a copy, | 
or 12/6 for a year’s subscription. | 
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You are invited to enjoy this journal ats) 
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be very funny indeed: 


Alice saw a girl who seemed familiar io her. She 
was big, with straggling blonde hair, a strong un- 
cared-for face and a splendid body. She wore 
dirty blue slacks and a shapeless pullover. 

“ Hallo,” she said, looking at the room, 

“Like them?” said Robert, 

“Haven't looked yet.” And lighting half a 
cigarette she went to the nearest picture and stared 
at it, putting the dead match into a hip pocket 
without attention. 

“Someone you know?” said Alice 

“Of course,” said Robert. 

Alice felt pale and thin and unreal. She envied 
the brusque exchange, the altogether consistent 
look of the girl. Not that she would choose to be 
like that, but to be so completely like anything be- 
mused her with admiration. ... The girl came to 
them again. 

“Lot of dirty colour about,” she said, grinding 
out her cigarette... . 


Personally, I enjoyed this novel a great deal 


and look forward to the writer's next book. Miss 
Pegram has proved that she can write excellent 
dialogue. It is now only a question of her finding 
something for her characters to do. 

Finally, there is Mrs. Whalley-Tooker whose 
M.S., languishing in some bottom drawer since 
1902 or thereabouts, has now been brought to light 
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by Messrs. Faber. 
them! 
authoress, how we revel in her ample certainties! 


How grateful we should be to 
And how grateful we feel to the 


Mr. Mayer is uncertain whether or not he 
approves of his hero (on the whole, he scems to 
think Billy Clelland is a regular guy); Miss 
Pegram wryly condones her puppets’ unfaithful- 
ness while implying that au fond they all have 
rather exquisite natures. There is no such ambi- 
valence about Mrs. Whalley-Tooker. In 1885, 
Dobbins were faithful, all mothers were Mrs. 
Darlings, a shrew was a shrew and the Vicar was 
the Vicar. Chivalry, truth-telling, the building 
up of character—the code was as certain and 
inevitable as the five per cent. Exchequer bond on 
which the system rested. “Play forward in 
cricket and in Life, Laurence! ” cries Colonel 
Everard. The servants’ hall is given up to 
soliloquy, the dimmest Assam tea-planter is a god 
to his people: 

There he is among them for a great part of the 
day, patient, tolerant, kind, amused, delighted at 
the smallest virtue he can discover, ruling them 
absolutely, yet so gently that they never find it out. 


This tale of Laurence the adopted son, and little 
Arthur, the heir of the manor, stems from the 
purest Victorian folk pattern. And it is none 
the worse for that. 

JoHN RAYMOND 


Brave New Worlds 


Utopian Fantasy. By RICHARD GERBER. 


Routledge. 16s. 


Dr. Gerber, a Swiss scholar who is Lecturer in 
English in the University of Zurich, has written 
a book of very considerable interest which is 
perhaps not so much an exercise in literary criti- 
cism as a study of some of the most potent myths 
of our time. His subject is English Utopian 
fiction since the beginning of the century. For 
Dr. Gerber it falls into two kinds, that inspired 
by the new perspective of man’s place in time 
given by evolutionary theory, and that prompted, 
in the first place at any rate, by the hopes and 
fears of socialism. Both he submits to a close 
analysis, with a wealth of illustration—his biblio- 
graphy of Utopian fiction since 1900 lists almost 
three hundred novels. In evolutionary fiction the 
dominant figure is Wells, not merely because he 
is so much the greatest writer but also because 
of the ambivalence of his attitude towards the 
future, whether immediate or remote. Dr. 
Gerber writes : 

But while gaining a new independent signifi- 
cance and importance in the optimistic evolu- 
tionary view, man was at the same time reduced 
to a new insignificance by the awareness of the 
immense stretches of time in front of him and 
the vast spaces around him. This new extension 
of the Utopian view led to ecstatic visions on the 
one hand and the deepest anxiety on the other. 

Wells had his ecstatic visions, recorded in A 
Modern Utopia and Men Like Gods; but anxiety 
was also his from the first, as we see from The 
Time Machine and The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
and it deepened as he approached his death: in 
Mind at the End of Its Tether anxiety has 
changed into despair. 

Dr. Gerber is excellent at relating these literary 
manifestations of ecstasy and anxiety in the face 
of the future to the beliefs of the popular mind. 
As time and space expand, so man conceives him- 
self the more dangerously threatened. Thus a 
whole nation panicked on October 30, 1938, when 
Mr. Orson Welles broadcast his radio adaptation 
of The War of the Worlds. As Dr. Gerber com- 
ments: 

That incident not only showed that a great 
number of people thought an invasion from Mars 
quite credible, that the Utopian interplanetary 
mythology is eminently alive; but it also made 
people realise the value of human life. Suddenly 
every aspect of human civilisation appeared 
attractive, and it seemed sad, even tragic, that all 
this was going to be destroyed. 

Utopianism, Dr. Gerber shows, is a substitute 
for religion and can exist only when religion 
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proper has broken down. The ev chataieiie oman? - 
Utopias are witnesses first to the exhilaration, and | |] 
then to the terror, of man on his own. The em- 
phasis in the social Utopias is not on the indi- | | 
vidual but on the State, the organisation of the | | 
community. Their:progress over the half-century, | jf 
however, has followed a similar pattern. We | jf ‘ Oddl , 
begin with the belief, expressed in such an early | |} For Jans of aly Enough 

j 
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| Israel and Her Neighbours: A Short 
' Historical Geography by NORMAN 
BENTWICH, formerly Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, Jerusalem University 
Comprehensive, readable and up-to-dute 
this survey of the people and places of 
the Holy Land includes a full account 


! 
PAUL JEN NINGS’ | of the latest amazing archacological fied 
| 
| 
| 


social Utopia as Bellamy’s Looking Backwards, | |} 
that “if everybody is materially satisfied, every- 
body will be happy and behave like a Christian.” 
We end with Brave New World and 1984. In 
these the picture of a possible future, drawn from 
tendencies already existing in the present, has 
become an awful warning 





ids. 6d. 


Handsomely iMustrated. Out Ang. 2 


Dr. Gerber isiadhadae his study with =| Tito Lifts the Curtain: The Story 





of want has attracted widespread comunent | 


| 
{| 
of Yugoslavia To-day by HALLAM 
roe mang oo ss the les pe edlllng 5° Oddliness TENNYSON. “ Fascinating, exciting . 
stimulating book. The problem is always to | | the most Hluminating beck on Tite's new 
render the vision of the future plausible, to trans- | state that I have read.”—William Clark, 
fe the fantasy int 1 in the full sense | BBC. “Calm, lucid and convincing.” 
of the word. Perhaps oc Sapeuiide: Dr. Illustrated by HARO Times Lit. Supp. “Admirable fair-minded- 
Gerber seems to suggest it is achieved in Brave | an | ness.”"-—Tyuth, Was, 15s. 
— tenho Fett - > bey har ‘Very funny collected pieces . . . splendidly 
as novels, are they not immediately assailable? unsentimental humour’ Sunday Times | The Road to Abundance by JACOB 
~~ hat 1 ery | ROSIN and MAX EASTMAN. \waredoe 
| tien by LORD BOYD ORR, The authors 
| bok and outspoken plan for a “ chemistic” 
| society to free the world from the nightimre 
| | 


Gramophone Notes 


in the Press. ‘ Kesential reading.” 


ECA DE QUEIROZ | Tribune, __“ Revolutionary.” Western | 


Tue last Symphony of Prokofiev (No. 7) and 


Morning News. 12. 6d. 
the latest of Shostakovich (No. 10) provide an in- 
teresting, and in one way saddening, contrast. e ¥ 
Prokofiev was always a moody composer, but it | The Ci Founding the Life Divine: An introduc. | 
could hardly be said that his last, Russian, period | tion to the Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo | 
produced nothing of value: the Sixth Symphony, | | by MORWENNA DONNELLY, Forewora | 
for instance, is as well furnished as anything he | by OF, A. BASU. “ Aurobindo promises to | 
wrote. But, to judge by the Seventh, the nag- | and the 


ging, governessy ways of the Soviet critics ended | 

by getting him down; in any case, it is a dismay- | + 

ing work for so gifted a man to have written, for | M t 

it suggests extreme cynicism. The first move- | oun ains 
ment begins impressively, but the second subject, 
though at first hearing attractive, is really only 
ersatz Rachmaninoff; and thereafter the symphony 
deteriorates, through a — voluntary (IIT), into | sonalinemh he Fey obs - vag Sperm | 
= — a of ak hdamaaeien * A delightful and original comic mixture’ the case with the a collected in Studies 
have appeared simultaneously : the Philadelphia / MAURICE RICHARDSON New Statesman and in Zen, Hibbert Journal 12s. 6d. 
Ormandy version (**Ph.) is cheaper and more Nation 

lustrous in tone, while the Philharmonia/Malko . ‘ . 

issue (**H.M.V.) is hardly less brilliant and has | | “A glorious book: funny, satirical, lyrical, aceouey eae Favengeaee, Eecnye 
the advantage of including Prokofiev's First 7 — . vee. 


British Book News. “The best available 
introduction to his theuglht.’’//ibbert 
Journal, “Writes as an expert."’— Kdinburgh 


] 

| outshine all the latter-day prophets.” 
| | 

| Hug. News. 12s. 6d. 

| 

| 





Studies in Zenby PHOF.D.T.SUZUKI, | 


Translated by ROY CAMPBELL 


; - loving’ ANNE DUCHENE Manchester drastic writin . it is good to have 
(“ Classical ”) Symphony as well, conducted with | ; eee a ; 
sober mem Yay ere oy Shostakovich No. 10 | ||| Guardian an aes oS Ee ee 
is a very different affair. Grave and thoughtful, 
it bears some affinity to the lovely Piano Quintet, 


well translated,”Cyril Connolly, “ The 
* Unusually satisfying’ The Times 12s 6d 


essay on * Materialieom and Revolution’ 


| 
" 
but is more consistently tragic in feeling—a De | oa mene eye — aggre . - iciwrns 
Profundis that, in its relatively simple intensity | pes “- philosophy eve ritten 
of expression, gives us more of the essence of this | erbert Read. 18s. >» 
composer’s genius than anything since the Fifth | Tt 


Symphony. The performance (New York Phil 
Sym/Mitropoulos) is a splendid one, most faith- 
fully recorded (**Ph.). | 
There are now cight LP versions of Beet- | 
hoven’s “Emperor” Concerto on the market in | 
England, and so far I have recommended the | 
Fischer as the best, although the handling of the 
Rondo is rather feeble. The latest issue, by Wil- 
helm Kempff with Berlin Phil/Van Kempen 
(**DG.), strikes me as by and large the best of 
all. Kempff is a great pianist, though often | |j 
capable of maddening perversities, but on this | 
occasion he concentrates on giving us both the 
essence and the grand lines of Beethoven’s | | 
thought. The result is traditional in the best | 
sense, with heroism in I, the most refined poetry | |} 
in II, and a Rondo that never flags in its pursuit | 


For all Scots and lovers of i} Witchcraft To-day by GERALD B 
u i GARDNER. ™ Interesting and unusual 
Scotland 


j recommended to all who wish to learn 
something of the meaning of witcheraft 


WILFRED TAYLOR’S | —waa a. ted 


Scot Easy Just Reprinted 


H Quest of the Overself by PAUL 
: BRUNTON, “ By far the safest and most 
rational exposition of Kastern metaphysics 
and the practice of mental discipline that I 
have met.” Spectater. Vth limp. 17s, 6d, 


Just published 10s 6d 


of joy. The pianist sounds distant in the first 
paragraph of II, but an increase in tone soon 


SS 


| Write to Desk 22 for letest catalogue and Rider Book 
afterwards’ shows that he has merely been play- Club list 
ing very delicately. Wolfgang Schneiderhan com- | |} 
bines with the same orchestra and conductor to | | 
produce the kind of performance in Becthoven’s 
Violin Concerto that should wear particularly | jj 
well (**DG.). Hitherto I have backed Frances- ' 


jue (sr RE DER we. 
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catti in this work, but the charge of superficial 
brilliance in some passages was not easy to rebut, 
The concerto has much in common with the 
“Emperor” (it belongs to the same period), and 
Schneiderhan’s handling of the solo has an imé 
perturbable excellence similar to Kempff’s. The 
Violin Concerto is a more intimate music than 
the “Emperor,” and Schneiderhan’s withdrawn 
style suits it to admiration. Unlike some of my 
colleagues, I found Oistrakh’s account of this 
concerto competent but uninspired; in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, on the other hand, he 
shows himself the master of a classical perfection 
of phrasing, combined with a wonderful attack 
and a real feeling for the lyrical quality of the 
work, Indeed, he plays the solo much more 
warmly here (with the Dresden State Orchestra 
under Konwitschny: **DG.) than he did in the 
rather poor Monarch issue. 

One of Mozart’s most perfect instrumental 
works, the Piano Concerto in C, K467, receives, 
at the capable and sensitive hands of Moura Lym- 
pany, the best recorded performance since the 
pre-war Schnabel set. The modulating passage- 
work in which the outlying movements abound is 
beautifully phrased, and the Andante is given its 
full measure of haunting sadness. Miss Lym- 
pany couples the work with the twelfth concerto 
in A, K414, which has become very popular of 
late years; in both pieces the accompaniment 
(Philharmonia/Menges. *H.M.V.) is carefully 
done, but the recording, though adequate, is not 
quite up to the standard of the performance. The 
same, I think, is true of Kubelik’s issue, with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (*H.M.V,), of 
Mozart's “ Prague” Symphony and the little C 
major, K338, of which Sir Thomas Beecham has 
so far been the unrivalled exponent. But this 
coupling is well worth having, for the conductor’s 
disciplined exuberance is particularly well suited 
to these sparkling pieces. Better recorded and no 


less stylishly played are Karl Miinchinger’s two 
latest issues, Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony and 
“Letter V,” with the Vienna Sym Orch (**D.), 
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School-Master Tangkuo 
This charming picture-story book for children is 
adapted from a modern version of an ancient 


Chinese fable. 


rice 6d Post 2d. 


The Shepherd's Message 
A Shepherd-boy's adventures in the war 
Price 9d. Post 4d 





| 


* 
—and for adults 
The Dragon King's Daughter 


Ten Stories of the Tang Dynasty collected in 
a delightful book. 


Price ds. Post é6¢ 


COLLET’S 
CHINESE BOOKSHOP 
Dept. D, 40 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1 





| also the lovely Concert Stud 
| Campanella, and the First Meph 


and Bach’s Musical Offering, in the conductor's 
own version and with the Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra (**D.). The latter is more satisfactory 
in every way than the recent Nixa disc, in which 
the work is played in the Vuataz version. The 
Virtuosi di Roma are among the best ensembles 
of the kind now before the public, and their latest 
offering, Vivaldi’s Concerti delle Stagioni (from 
Op 8), provides a wholly delightful experience 
(**H.M.V.). These early examples of descriptive 
pastoral music are among the most imaginative 
pieces of their period. Readers’ attention is 
drawn to the fact that the admirable Boyd Neel 
versions of Handel’s Concerti grossi, Op 6, have 
now been issued, more conveniently, on three 
12-inch LP discs (**D.). 

The complete set of Beethoven’s String Quar- 
tets, by the Hungarian Quartet (H.M.V.), has 
now reached the last of the Rasoumovskys, and, 
while one would not wish to prejudge the 
remainder of the issue, it seems unlikely, on the 
evidence before us, that the players have any 
very pleasant surprises up their sleeve. Their 
accounts of the music are technically competent 
to a high degree, bright in colour and faithfully 
recorded; but their approach recalls a mechanised 
division going into action, rather than the sensi- 
tive musician’s attitude, which is that of a friend 
or a lover. The tempi are nearly always too fast— 
sometimes, as in the Finale of Op 59, No. 3, 
grotesquely so; and any movement requiring a 
placid or meditative handling becomes difficult 
to recognise in so glossy and superficial a render- 
ing. As interum versions the quartets of Op 18 
may pass muster, and they do not suffer from 
the technical deficiencies of the Pascal set (N.); 
but readers who can bear 'to do so, are advised 
to await the more satisfactory versions which are 
likely to turn up before long—though from what 
direction I cannot at present foretell. 

Brahms showed the esteem in which he held his 
early Piano Trio in B major, Op. 8, by revising 
it later in life; and in its final form (the material 
was not altered) it displays most of the composer’s 
best qualities—in particular the warm and abun- 
dant melody, and the gift for moulding the 
themes to suit the genius of the instruments. Of 
the three recent issues that by Badura-Skoda, 
Fournier and Janigro (**N.) seems to me to treat 
the music in the manner best suited to it, and 
the recording is most agreeable. Another early 
Piano Trio by Brahms, discovered and published 
in 1924, though distinctly less well written than 
Op 8, is well worth the attention of Brahms 
lovers, for it contains characteristically appealing 
music; the performance (Hubner/Harand/ 
Holetschek) is not very distinguished and the 


| recording (N.) rather woolly, but many readers 
| will be glad of an opportunity to possess this 


rarely heard work. Those who desire a thorough 


| conspectus of the composer’s piano pieces are 
| likely to be well pleased by Gieseking’s collection 


of the whole of Opp 76, 118 and 119, together 


| with the two Rhapsodies, Op 79, on one disc 


(**C.). Apart from the last two works, which I 
still find too heavily played, Gieseking seems to 
me to have greatly improved on his SP versions 
of Brahms. Strength and sensibility are here 
admirably united. 

Though assuredly a great work, the B minor 
Sonata of Liszt is in danger of becoming a 
reviewer's bore, for it lends itself to a great variety 
of interpretations and not one of those in the 
current catalogue is entirely satisfying. I have 
hitherto recommended that of Edith Farnadi 
(*N.) as on the whole the best, but I am not sure 
that this has not now been surpassed by the more 
recent version of Geza Anda (*C.), who includes 

in D flat, La 
isto Waltz. The 
chilliness which sometimes mars this accom- 
plished artist’s playing is absent from his account 
of the sonata, which is fiery, clear in its handling 
of those pages in which the development of the 
material is enveloped in ornamental passage-work, 
and firmly controlled by a strong sense of the 
grand design of the whole. Anda has usually 
been luckier in his recordings than Albert Ferber, 
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a pianist of more modest though quite definite 
attainments, so that it gives me especial pleasure 
to be able to recommend wholeheartedly his 


coupling of Beethoven’s slight but delicious 
Variations on Salieri’s “La Stessa” with the more 
elaborate Variations in F major, Op 34 (**D-T.). 
In a recital containing both books of Debussy’s 
Images the same pianist cannot compete, in subtle 
pianism and musical insight, with the Gieseking 
version (**C.). 

Fischer-Dieskau’s selection of songs from Hugo 
Wolf’s Italienisches Liederbuch could scarcely be 
better (**DG.)—is indeed among the most con- 
tinuously enjoyable recitals I have heard in recent 
years. The singer has really got to the heart of 
these wonderful songs, which he delivers with 
extraordinary tenderness, an astonishing variety of 
tone and inflexion, and, when the occasion 
demands it, a splendid outburst of strong singing 
from which the operatic violence that once marred 
his Lieder style is wholly absent. In Schumann’s 
Liederkreis (*H.M.V.) he is less completely suc- 
cessful. This is partly due to the fact that the 
songs are nearly all very sad and, if sung on end, 
inevitably produce a debilitating effect; but 
Fischer-Dieskau’s evident determination to show 
how delicately he can handle a vocal line here 
defeats its own end. Nevertheless, there is much 
to enjoy in the disc—especially if the listener can 
be bothered to single out one or two songs at a 
time. Two more vocal discs, very different in 
kind should not be overlooked: Magda Laszlo’s 
coupling of Bartok’s Songs, Op 16, and a group 
of his settings of Hungarian Folk Songs (**N.). 
The former, to poems by Ady, are particularly 
interesting, in Bartok’s early, impressionist 
manner; they are sung with great authority and 
are most faithfully recorded. The second disc 
unites Couperin’s Trois Legons de Ténébres, 
sung with exquisite understanding, by Hugues 
Cuénod (**N.). This is baroque religious music 
of the most refined order ahd can be enjoyed—as 
plainchant, for instance cannot—purely as music 

Anyone who loves a tour de force is bound to 
revel in Esmé Percy’s Reminiscences of Sarah 
Bernhardt (A.), which gives by far the most vivid 
account of the great actress that I can recall. Mr. 
Percy’s enthusiasm is as delightful as his humour, 
and, if some may regret that the disc contains no 
actual quotations from Bernhardt’s own record- 
ings, they will, I think, be compelled to admit 
that Mr. Percy’s imitations of her voice and style 
are brilliant enough to be deceiving. 

Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 


New Editionsand Reprints 


The latest Everyman volumes are Carlyle’s 
French Revolution in two volumes (Dent, 65 
each) and Mazzini’s Duties of Man (7s.). New 
Penguin Books include Peter Quennell’s Byron 
in Italy (2s. 6d.), Henry Yellowlees’ To Define 
True Madness, Edward Atiyah’s The Arabs and 
Seton Lloyd’s Foundations in the Dust (Pelicans 
2s, 6d. each). John Dryden, a selection by Doug- 
las Grant, has been added to the Penguin Poets 
(3s. 6d.), and to the Penguin Classics, Ovid's 
Metamorphoses in a new translation by Mary M 
Innes (3s. 6d.). 

New editions have appeared of Sacheverell Sit- 
well’s Liszt (Cassell, 30s.); The American Nation 
by John Gloag in collaboration with Julian Gloag 
(enlarged and revised, Cassell, 21s.); W. Sampson 
Handley’s The Genesis and Prevention of Cancer, 
revised (Murray, 2]s.); P.E.P.’s five studies of 
British Trade Unionism (P.E.P., 16s.); Edward 
Cressy’s Discoveries and Inventions of the Twen- 
tieth Century brought up to date by J. G. Crow- 
ther (Routledge, 30s.); R. MacGregor Dawson's 
Government of Canada (Oxford: for Toronto 
University Press, 58s.); Maurice Cornforth’s 
Science versus Idealism (Lawrence and Wishart, 
27s. 6d.) which contains his Science versus 
Idealism (1946) and In Defence of Philosophy 
(1950); Edwin Way Teale’s North with the Spring 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s.); Frank Lane’s Nature 
Parade (Jarrolds, 18s.). 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,327 
Set by Brian Hill 


Competitors are invited, for the usual prizes, to 
translate this lyric of Victor Hugo’s. Entries by 
August 9. 


La tombe dit a la rose: 

“ Des pleurs dont I’aube t’arrose 
Que fais-tu, fleur des amours? ” 

La rose dit 4 la tombe: 

“ Que fais-tu de ce qui tombe 
Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujours? ”’ 


La rose dit: “ Tombeau sombre, 
De ces pleurs je fais dans l'ombre 
Un parfum d’ambre et de miel.” 
La tombe dit: “ Fleur plaintive, 
De chaque 4me qui m’arrive 

Je fais un ange du ciel.” 


Result of No. 1,324 


Set by G. Ramsay 


Competitors are invited to compose a music-hall 
lyric (limit 20 lines) suggested by the present 
difficulties of the bank in Monte Carlo. Reminis- 
cence of an earlier hit is encouraged, but no libel 
will be tolerated. 


Report 

It was a competition intended to plumb our 
readers’ holiday spirits and ability to troll a jolly 
stave rather than their economic, sociological or 
even gaming expertise. And indeed the few who 
even glanced at the predicament of the Société 
Monégasque de Banque de Métaux Précieux 
(with desperate courage L. G. Udall worked the 
name into a chorus!) or its intricate interlocking 
with Télé-Monte-Carlo, produced lyrics far less 
easy on the ear than the carefree echoes of com- 
petitors who know their way about the MacQueen 
Pope Though The Man Who Broke the 
Bank was, naturally, uppermost in the setter’s 
mind, other old-timers proved fully as rewarding, 
and the prizes go to four lyrics fathered on four 
different . First prize of two-and-a-half 
guineas to Glyn Lonsdale (the odd half for his 
last line but one); a guinea each to John Thornton, 
A. D. Bennett Jones and Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 
Runner-up: W. E. Sheppard, for his last verse. 


Had to sack the chauffeur, fire the gardener, then 
dismiss the cook, 

Sleep out in the park, read from borrowed library 
books; 


oJ 
Now he’s carrying bags for tourists, from the girls 
he gets black looks, 
Blame the Bank that broke the man at Monte Carlo! 


Commended: H. A. C. Evans and Guy Kendall. 


MADEMOISELLE FROM MONTE CARLO 


Old Lady wanted a billion francs, Rouge ov Noir, 
Old Lady wanted a billion francs, Rouge ou Noir, 
Old Lady wanted a billion frances, 
Still knows the right way to show her thanks. 
direction: Wink.) 
Vingt et Un et Rouge ou Noir. 


Aristotle, a barefoot Grecian boy, Rouge ou Noir, 

Aristotle, a barefoot Grecian boy, Rouge ou Noir, 

Aristotle, a barefoot Grecian boy, 

Said he'd sell all his fleet and give with joy, 
Vingt et Un et Rouge ou Noir, 


I’ve just lost a fortune in far Peru, Rouge ou Noir, 

I’ve just lost a fortune in far Peru, Rouge ou Noir, 

I’ve just lost a fortune in far Peru, 

But the brokers have paid and there’s plenty for you.” 

-Vingt et Un ct Rouge ou Noir. 

With nose in the air she stared him through, Rouge ou 
Noir, 

With nose in the air she stared him through, Rouge ou 
Noir, 


( Stage 


With nose in the air she stared him through, 
“T'll mix with the Dockers but not with the crew.” 
Vingt et Un et Rouge ou Noir. 
Giyn LONSDALE 


Once—there—was a clever little . ut, 
Made—a—fortune on the in-and-out, 
Bust—the—table up without a doubt— 
So they had to borrow from the Bank. 


What cheer, when the feller’s paid— 

Just a lucky stunt, boys— 

Swaggers on the Front, boys; 

We knew how the money’s made— 
Borrowed from the dear old Bank—ta-ra-ra, 
What cheer . . . etc. 


Now—it’s—turned around the other way, 
If—you—beat the in-and-out to-day 
They—can’t—wangle any more to pay, 

’ Cos the Bank's another sort of broke. 


Bad show, all the neighbours cry: 
Where d’you put the tin, boys, 
When they pay it in, boys?— 
We all know the reason why 
Monte Carlo’s all gone broke—ta-ra-ra, 
Bad show . . . etc. 
JouN THORNTON 


(The following is offered as a suggestion for Mr. Durante’s 
repertoire when next he visits the Palladium) 


First I staked a cheval, then a cheval with a tran- 
versale-pleine, then a carré, then a transversale simple, 
then another carré, then a colonne and a douzainc, 
then another cheval, and I found it, I found it, | 
found the perfect system— 


So let’s turn the wheel for my New Deal, 
I’m the guy that’s invented a system; 
Let’s clear the Bank of every franc, 
Before they discover they've missed ‘em. 


But as I was staking my bets, I saw the caissier | 
whisper to the directeur, then the directeur to the | 


ministre, then the ministre to the Président des 
Finances, then the Président to the Prince, and they 
closed it, they closed it, they closed the—Monassisco 
Bank— 

So let’s turn the heel on my New Deal, 

I’m the guy that’s invented a system; 

The Bank would break at my first stake, 

So it’s closed before I could twist em. 


But before they had finished sacking and extraditing 
each other, I put deux and deux together, then took 
away the number I first thought of, then counted up 
my spare centimes, and I found it, I found it, I found 
the perfect answer— 

So let’s turn the wheel for my New Deal, 

I’m the guy that’s invented a system; 

My Monte plans I'll try in Cannes, 

The Frenchies won't dare to resist ‘em. 

A. D. Bennett Jones 


You can see them wander down the front with a 
melancholy air 
You can hear them curse and swear 
You can hear them al) declare— 
There’s never a gilded potentate 
Or a gay absconding head of state— 
They've all too much upon their plate 
To try and break the bank at Monte Carlo 


Oh, woe is me, says the wan croupier 

To the Lady with the empty car 

(Her diamonds went to pay the beer 

That was drunk at Monte Carlo). 
Oh where are the sparks and the missing heirs 
The big red bulls and the furry bears, 
Oh, where are the multi-millionaires 
That came to Monte Carlo? 
pte np sed ephansh uc Are onde J 

On the bright young bloods with a month's back pay | 
Or the blinking tourists who come for the day 
By coach to Monte Carlo. 

Erug. TaLsor Scuerravur 
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Just published 


The 
International 
Economy 





WALTER KRAUSE 


THIS BOOK is designed to provide a one-term 
course in International Economics for the 
student who has a grasp of the basic principles 
of cconomics. In it the student is brought 
face to face with current problems and policies, 
and the author's aim throughout has been to 
provide an understanding and an appreciation 


of international economic problems as they 
exist in practice, 


Dr. Krause is Economist for the Council 
for Technological Advancement, Chicago 


446 pp. Ws 
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LASCAUX 
AND 
CARNAC 


GLYN DANIEL 


In this book Dr. Daniel writes 
about the painted and engraved 
caves of the Dordogne and the 
megalithic monuments around 
Carnac in Brittany. It is not a 
severe archeological treatise 
but, as he himself describes it, 
**a light guide to some aspects of 
the gastro-archawology of 

France.’’ 
Illustrated 15s net 
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SECRETARIES! 


Summer sctivives need leaflets, circulars, programmes 
tickets, exc., ali of which can be printed by « (5 Se Od 
“EMPHAS” Complete Duplicating Ourfic 
Getails and sample or. nts (rom makers 
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The Chess Board 
No. 304 Stripped for Action 


On 4 hot summer day to strip for brisk action on 
tome sunny beach may well be commendable theory, 
but not all chess players incline to avoidable physical 
exertion; yet, every one of us will require a mere 


glimpse at A to see that Black must have stripped 
(or been stripped) for considerable action, White's 
A: K. Febel 1941 development, of course, would 





seem to be somewhat neglec- 


" 1 ted, but he hasn’t been lazy 
4 either. Indeed, he had to be 
™] no less active than Black so 


as to help bring about this 








D: Josef Krejcik 1955 
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Week-end Crossword No. 
Prizes: 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No, 163, N.S. & 








Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Aug, 
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Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 





emolument for B is really more than generous. Here 
it is White who has been stripping for some mighty 
action. Nothing daunted by the opponent’s material 
superiority, he is to mate him in 6 moves. Obviously, 
some horseplay is required, but the whole thing is 
really child’s play. For C I can dispense with a 
diagram. Competitors merely have to put up the 
basic position and to bother their heads about finding 
a Ssui-mate in 8. It seems a tall order, but it is 
somewhat facilitated by the additional condition that, 
up to the 7th move, Black is to act in a manner which 
would evoke from every healthy child the sneering 
scream “‘ Copy Cat.” It is only on his 8th move that 
the rules of the game force Black to deviate from his 
strictly imitative tactics, and hey presto, White is 
mated. This may be no bargain at 7, but then the 








r position after White’s 16th ff; G, Zachodjakin F: My G. Kliatskine 
be a move. How was it done? 1937 1924 
I feel almost niggardly in — 
r offering 5 ladder-points for , & . ae 
Ait aaah this, but then the same ae 
, f af 
B: ©. Nerong 1937 } 
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same useful sum of ladder-points can be earned for 
D, a sui-mate in 13 moves and not, perhaps, quite 
as difficult as it looks. 

After so much midsummer madness the more 
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earnestly minded competitors are fully entitled to 
some honest studies, and I might as well use the two 
which G. S. Fisher was good enough to send me; 
he calls them the favourites of his own collection, 
and I cannot but commend his excellent taste. I 
knew one of them and vaguely remember having used 
it many years ago; but I am quite sure Fisher will 
be justified in the hope of his fellow-competitors 
sharing his own delight in these brilliant picces. 
They are both wins for White and not at all easy; 
but I mustn’t give any helpful hints if I am to rate 
them as highly as 8 each, thereby reaching the grand 
total of 40 ladder-points to be garnered this week-end. 

Usual prizes. Entries by August 8. 














REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 301. Set July 9 
A: (1) B x P ch, K-K2, (2) B-Kt5 ch, K-Q3, (3) Kt-Kt5 ch, 
K x Kr, (4) P-B4 ch, K-B4, (5) Kt-Q4 ch, K-Kt5, (6) P-R3 ch, 
K-Kt6, (7) Kt-K2 ch, Kx P, (8) B-Q5 ch, Kt-K5, (9) B x Kt 
mate 


B: (1) B-B4!, Px B, (2) P-K7, P queens, (3) P-K&( Kt!) etc 


(1) P-B7, B-R6, (2) P-R6, R-R4, (3) B-BS!, Bx B, (4) P-R7ete. 
If (2) R-R3, (3) B-Kt3 ch, K any (4) B-Q6! etc 


An easy lot and dozens of flawless entries making my 
choice more difficult than usual, I have added a few 
shillings to the prize-fund, so as to make it more 
easily divisible for seven shares: C, Bridle, C. H. 
Brown, F. Jaeck, J. Mitchell, C. J. Morse, M. Rumney, 
C. Sansom. While I am abroad, entries, so as to te 
forwarded in time, should reach the office not later 
than Monday afternoon. 

ASSIAC 
18. 


river puts a pro- Sort no mails for the Turk 











1, A bird noise in manuscript pitiatory gift in front of (7). 
N for parrots (6). us (6). 19. The old scholar has ages 
9. 4. Pious humbug from a saint we to count up (7). 
and his followers (8). DO 20. Ladies always have these 
9. Hidden talent perhaps (6). 1. The magic of the London good intentions (6). 
10, “A hand that kings Have street sound (8). 21. Anger sounds like something 
lipp’d and kissing ”’ 2. Lesbian poet? (8). to wear (6), 
(Antony and Cleopatra) (8). 3. Attractive, but gains no SET-SQUARE 
“4 a Kellynch family (7). success over me (7). Solution to No. 161 
. Figure for the retreating 5. Symbol of abundance has ’ stasis 
j ALT IH) Ay 
company to follow (7). the ingredients to make north ac me Ic el c] 
14, Servants accommodate cric- fly open (4, 2, 6). AM BLE r A oy a A ul 
keters (12). 6. Without me the goddess om . 
17. One who adorns a likeness wotlld be put off (7). fi 
as a bus? (12). ; N 
22. French , ; 7. Assert there is a member 
. French possession in which in the drink (6). 
one can get somewhere to . ; 
live in a few hours (7). 8. For the seat of an oracle 
23. The learner is wrecked in a to ” envertoement = 
tree (7). nothing to wear in it ). 
24. At fifty a fantastic trick of '1- Means of mass~producing 
the titan (8), Uno policy? (12). . dace ‘ie 
25, Primitive animal with a 15. Superficial and lacking the ___ * *7EWINNERS TO No. lol 
ring in a distorted beam (6), variety to percolate (8). Chaplain Hillel A. Fine 
: : (Stuttgart), Miss M. K. Brooke 
26. Fish which may appear ina 16, Magazines started by ateam (Birmngham), F. H. Cleaver 
dress (8). (8). (Swansea). 
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MISCELLANEOUS — continued 


( LD Plew Hatch, Shar frome, Nr. East SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach, *EPTEMBER or Late Holidays at “ Nor C UAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Grinstead, has three t s that are im- safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 reserved for manhurest,”” the small friendly Private faith and practice of the Religious 
portant in an hotel, qed fo comfort and nudism), H. & c., electric light, indoor sani Hotel in “ Britain’s Finest Climate.” Rec. by Society of Friends free on application to the 
congenial company. Sharpthorne 17. sation. ms pool. ——¥ me readers, 54 /Sgns. wkly., incl. full board, early cee Home Borview Committee, Friends 
sAtPrTmtt children rochure (stamp) from .. = tea, gratuities, etc Centre 3 mile Prom., ouse, Euston Rd., ‘A. 
I t + jeg FF aay’ ll al saan Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, L.W facing Sth. Illus, brochures. Normanhurst, CONTAC T pss “The Cnr egy terocme 
Sussex, (Hastbourne Line.) Horam Rd "THE Slipway House, Port Isaac, Cornwall Sea-front, St, Leonards, Sx. Hastings 4784 4 Lens Centre, 66 New Cavendish St 
wy : Perfect for a restful holiday, Every com- ) you seek a stay in attractive cottage  W.1. Booklet sent. 
CORNW Al.L: In lovely, unspoilt ——— by fort in charming old-world setting. Directly D°.? garden, lovely walks, Continental 2 “ " 
Fowey River, 3 miles sea, modern comfort, : b ’ > UREX gloves and all rubber surgical 
notable food in Georgian manor house in own facing harbour, safe bathing, magnificent cliff food, only 40 mis. London? 7gns. p.w. Sun appliances sent 4 1 w . 
® L country walks, good touring centre. Garage, | set Cottage, Clovelly Rd., Hindhead. Tel. 548 PP under pam Cover. Write 
big grounds among green fields, enchanting Terms 6)-868:. "Phone 264 | or call for our free price list now Fiertag 
woods, Fishing, Boating. Send for Brochure 5. : an OUNTAIN Guest House, families wel Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, W.1 
Penquite House Hotel, Golant, nr, Par. Tel. ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted come. Walking, climbing. Good food TORIES ib 
Fowey 124 | farmhouse, beautifull and remotely Hot water. Paul and Beryl Work, Sygun Ss i Brakh I y the Agency Dept 
PORLOC K, Halsecombe House, betw, fix situated in heart of Welsh Mountains near | Fawr, Beddgelert, North Wales i itll lad a se 
moor & sea; friendly guest hse. Ample Liyn Geirionydd, Modern comforts very UP to 10 guests welcomed in qt. country hse WL Se centins Or eile —_. “wets 
well-ekd, country fare yarage. Stabling good food and fires Friendly and informa lovely Cotswold valley. Gd. cen. walks, of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitabl 
Pers. attentt Me & Mrs J. Holmes 5} -6) me Geor am one ag I Pen drives, in unspoilt country. Steanbridge returned with reasons for rejection We Safes 
\ FRITER’S wile welammes POs. Riftecn rallt, Trefriw elephone Llanrwst ; House, Nr, Stroud, Glos. Painswick 2312 also an interesting booklet giving details and 
Cottage, Fowey, Cornwall 6/6lens “MALL modern hotel ovelooking sea T'S new 1955-86 edition of “ The Good fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc 
Hireskiant, evening dinner, Mrs. Dorman ‘ ee Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. Guide™ is now ready. Contains cess letters from students 
‘Phone Rottingdesn 2614 amu 800 places throughout Britain which ly ‘ 
I EXHILL—Country hee, nr, sea, children : > serve a good meal at a sensonable ice. Nearly HAYS Rolid sotiing comnte by Heale whilst 
welgome, terms mod. “ The Thorne,” DAYING guests welc. Modernised farm- a third of the entries are new. The standard R es Beddin, y ides "Heal | Write for 
Ninfield Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, (Ninfield 212.) hse., ideally situated Wenlock Edge. Sur- goes higher every year. Ss. from all book emake ing Folder. Heal & Son, Led., 
man, Presthope Parm, Much Wenlock, Salop. il Publi ’ . 196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
‘USSEX. Blue Idol, Cootham, Horsham - ; — lished by Cassell. SENTLEMEN. Don’ 
\? Historie 17th century Guest House, Fully RY® The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A, ap- MISCELLANEOUS — ( iNTLEME Don't Buy Have your 
medernised Good food, large restful perees. proved. Licensed Superb position in FONWAY Hail. A bl shirts repaired as new Moderate 
Beautiful rural surr Cc 241 lovely centre for Summer holidvys., Rye 2216, ~ vailable for Meetings charges New double cuffs 5s. 94d. New 
2 4 Concerts, Priv. Theatricals: capacity $00 Collar 6s. 6d. Work of highest standard 
BE ACONSPIELD, Old Jordans Hoste! BAR Ox‘ord. Croft House, Burcot, has a Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for recordin, Post Shirt(s) for free Estimate or send fo- 
Quaker Guest House, In beautiful quiet few vacancies for August and Septem- Small Hall & Committee Rooms alro avai full Price List to Joanna, Dept 32, 26 
Buckinghamshire countryside Why spend ber pune side gardens; hard tennis court; able. wirely Sec., Conway Hall, Red Lion Southbourne Grove, W., Southoourste, 
money and time on lorg railway journeys? billiards, Ctub licence. A.A., R.A.C. | Sq., WC. Bournemouth, Hants 
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ENTERTAINMENTS S ’ LUCTURE cougess ip SPECIALISED PERSONAL—continued __ PERSONAL —< e stinued 


RTS. TEM. 3334. Last 2 days. Evas. | HE Ox on the Roof, 353 Kings | Road, DINBURGH: Univ. Lecturer sks. accom 
6.30. Sn. 7. Ma Ellis, Mary Morris, PPOLIT Motchaloff. Concert Pianist, piano | Chelsea, will be closed from August 8, | “ fairly nr. Teviot Pi., from Oct. Rms. (no 
* Mourning Becomes Electra.” Mems lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1 re-opening August 30. meals) or small flat, inexp. Box 8621 


NITY Th, EUS. 5391 ‘ * Peacemeal,’ APY ami Ord. Level Courses for London UTHOR’'S Super Caravan. Complete CINEMA and Television Film Production 

Unity revue. Pris. Sats. Sins. 7.45 a. ? semeeeeeny Sooneees Certif. of ~~ | we Home Spacious Lounge with double 4 Professional course Moderate fees 

a - “7 or Entre aculty requirements, or Direct t-u-up, 2 end bedrooms, large kitchen, Heatherley Film Unit, 33 Warwick Square, 
aS Sty ere Festivel | Sony Pi sages). also preparation for B.A., toilet. All as new. 30 miles London. £600 London, $.W.1. ViCtoria 6077 

color, Actors from Tokarazuka School & M.A, | Sc.(Eeon.), B.Sc (Soc.), LL.B. (cost £900), or £200 down. Box 8452 OLIDAYS not yet arranged? We can 


lomna ae. ( 
Stars, Chorus & Orchestra of Royal Opera = amas, G.CE all other Examining | SPELLING reform, world lang. Opinions still include you in some of our arrange 


tal ft f 
House Agnes. ae July 31, Aug. 7, 14, istrar (70), Le. ay Be FA 7 invid. V.L.A., 17 Midland Rd., Leeds, 6 ments to Austria (August 7, 13, 27 & Septem 
21, ot 490 & 7.30 pm college, Burlington House, Cambridge. GPAIN: Vacancies in party to Tossa, Reus = A. % wee | (Special Walking Pour 
| 7 : 3 ) yslav 27) « 
ere. mug, 1595. A — yl ah | aCe ARIE Training Fees. Londoners ; — Sept. 11-25 — 15s. in- Italy (Buploring Trip. by ‘ none Coach Sep. 
“ The Sound Benier’ "(U). Aug. 4: ug wh £28 per annum (under 18 free). North. | cusive son ermany, Italy, Switzer- | tember 3), Rome, Sorrento & Capri or Greece 


| land. I i F dship L (NS), | 7 
Conquest of Everest” (U) | Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Rosd, | me ee al Landon Swe NS) | & Capri (Sept. 17), Ens Low, 47(NS) Old 


§ Brompton Rd., $.W.7. KEN. 0911 
INS Se Film Th., South Bank. Wat MARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial Col- E?ENBURGH, Aug. 27-Sept. 3. Double. 





Sat., July 30 Katharine eg oy Baysw Tickets ballet, theatre, 3 concerts & rail. ADY P.G. welcomed to another's cottage 
neer Tracy in “ ‘et s Rib” (A). 3320, Director? Ht Light, hse RAS. Hotel dep. paid £13. Box 8791 L on South Coast. Informal. Box 8828 
corge Cukor. 2, 4, 6, 8. Open to Public. | Comprehensive traini for high-grade secre- TALIAN esnt, wishes spend some g@onths Dent you think it's high time you came 
‘[-CA., 17 Dover St., Sy Dancing to Don | tatial appointments for students of good | I as PG. aT family, MAI 8215 to Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon? Send a card 
Simmons’ Group, Set... July 40, 8-11. | = education. Appointments Bureau. for new list of future courses 
Members 35., their guests Ss spectus on application to Secretary. Jor house party. Informal wy sg young Con’ TINENTAL students seek homes as 


| prof. business people. 4 ; " 
ONCERTS EDICAL _ Secretaryships, Institutional | a oe wore Oe Dew Cf Snemange vite 
say w Cc - - M Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel ACHELOR Schoolmaster seeks vac. work; tors. amil epee s Service, 46 Mus 
H ow My Ag ag Reg tg Receptionions, Manageresses, Cert. Bk-kprs., shorthand /typing, anything. Box 8857 pe Hill Road, N.1 

sent | success. Postal courses. Brochures 3d., Sec. bach " DINARY Weiss at 110-120 words per 
\~ Cyntore excepted) at 7.30 until Sat., Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. | RISH elor (40s & fit, intred. people & min. All langs. Test lesson 24d. Dutton 
7. Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d., Ss., 35. 6d. | . ae places, expd. driver) sks. ideas & 2 cheer- Speedwords NS 92/3. Gt. Russell St. W.C.1 

me ialt (KEN 8212) and Agents. 2,6 2,000 Pro- IRLS who wish to perfect their languages | ful comps. (m.) 2/3 wks. unhurried, mod. _ °PS . = 
prenade (with seating for 4 6d., avail- with a view to working abroad are recom- | but un-Spartan hol. Soue/ eS /or? Sept. 7AMILY Holidays: you and your family 
‘able nightly at doors only. qentee to train # St. Godric’s College for | oF after Oct. 6. State age will enjoy one of our house parties by the 
. Secretaries and uists, where they will sea in Cornwall or Sussex or in the elsh 
EXHIBITIONS 3 have excellent lecilites for studying both SP ecurions Beery care Thanet Hows Hills. Inclusive cost from 7gns, per week 

, -4 ; r y ~ 2 7 es 

mt Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints | languages and secretarial work and for meet- 18 Callis Court Rd.. Broadstairs Special family reductions. Erna Low, 47(NSF) 
Py how daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. ing Rae ae all over the world. In- Sehod, 62783 , Old Brompton Read, §.W.7. KEN. 0911 

musthesed catalogue is. 6d., st free tensive Courses for univ, graduates. Da . . - ; 

RIG stole iP — -~ | and residential students Coeteen. Ap iy I ASCAUX.-Biscay-Spain Aug. 27, 15 dys wy od amy | Le my oe are 
IBRIS: ade al Pavilion. Regency Ex- | J w. Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s 4 Mxd. grp. 30gns. inc. S.a.c. Box 8836 ate Tae ete we Tae 
from A. ete es ae a College, 2 Arkwright Rd., London, N.W.3. | PNDIAN, 39, interested Theatre, wd. share | Westbourne ‘Grove. W Y seuss ee ee 
H.M. the Queen. Gold plate and silver by YPEWRITING. Touch-typing in 12 pri- | expenses with one or two, holiday Spain N 
Regency craftsmen. The State and Private T vate lessons. Peggy Sutton: a A. 7967. and Austria, Sept. Box 8850 N y te , o., A eX 


Apartments completely furn. New restorations | ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of | OUNG woman sks id work abroad for etc. Vacancies August & onwards. Free Guide 
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